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SOVIET HOUSING: SOME TOWN PLANNING PROBLEMS* 


IF we accept the generalization that modern town planning is essentially 
a reaction, a protest against the evils of unplanned and unco-ordinated 
growth of towns,‘ then it might be argued that Russia is at present exper- 
iencing a ‘direct transition to the planning stage’, skipping much of the 
preceding phase of unplanned urbanization. This short cut also explains 
why the Soviet attitude to some urban values discussed below might 
appear strange to people with the heritage of a long evolution in this 
field, like the English. After a recent visit to the USSR John Berger, 
writing on ‘Soviet Values’ (The New Statesman & Nation, December 26, 
1953 p. 815) maintained that to the ‘western progressive’ such a visit is a 
disturbing experience, because in the Soviet Union ‘one is partly in the 
nineteenth century, partly in the twenty-first’. The present study con- 
confirms this view in respect of urban values. 

The singularity of the present Soviet situation consists in a simultane- 
ous drive toward urban concentration and the ‘skyscraper’ on the one 
hand, and toward decentralization and the ‘garden city’ on the other. In 
the West the corresponding series of changes were, as a rule, separated 
not only by time but also by method. The changes referred to as 
urbanization were not (and are not in so far as these processes continue) 
the result of a consciously pursued policy, but, like the wider process of 
industrialization, the outcome of Jaisser faire, of unforeseen ‘natural’ i.e. 
uncontrolled growth. In the Soviet Union, on the contrary, these 
changes were and still are inseparable from and much influenced by 
deliberate and persevering industrialization. 

Ideas of decentralization, of dispersal of the old overcrowded towns 
and conurbations, of the ‘garden city’ and the ‘new towns’ first put 
forward after many years of urbanization in England, spread to 
other highly urbanized countries and, though essentially a Western 
movement, have undoubtedly affected Russian thinking, and have led to 
the co-existence at the present stage of two policies. One aims at con- 
tinued urbanization, which implies further increase in density of urban, 


* A continuation of the article on ‘Problems of Amount, Cost and Quality in Urban 
Housing’ in Soviet Studies, vol. V, no. 3. Discussion of the qualitative aspect of 
Soviet housing, for which this article was primarily intended, led to consideration of 
the size of residential buildings, and of some general problems of urban amenities, 
which fall within the scope of town planning. 
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in contrast with rural development, and has already among other things 
brought about the emergence of Soviet ‘skyscrapers’. The other seeks 
from the outset to mitigate the evils of excessive urbanization by 
adopting some aspects of the ‘garden city’ so as to provide enough open 
space and above all to ensure that towns are made and kept ‘green’. Both 
policies deserve further attention. 


SIZE AND HEIGHT OF BUILDING 

That big building units in general and building high in particular are 
more suitable for urban housing is an unquestioned Soviet assumption. 
In the West opinion in this respect is much divided. In Germany, for 
instance, after a century-old debate of the pros and cons of the multi- 
storey tenement house (the so-called Mietskaserne) the tide of opinion is 
strongly against this type of housing, partly, I believe, under the 
influence of English town planning and housing practice. High building 
is often considered a disadvantage necessitated by the high cost of urban 
land. Soviet development runs against this argument. After the land 
was nationalized and speculation in land values eliminated, large tall 
buildings remained in favour.* 

True enough, as mentioned in a previous article,* the first result of the 
violent revolution which included ‘municipalization’ of all the best 
houses, was a drastic and general setback of urban life. Driven by 
hunger and cold, the inhabitants of the towns fled to the country, and 
house building in towns came to a standstill. Its revival was slow, and 
for many years was virtually confined to primitive log cottages built by 
individuals, and to ‘simplified’ construction (oblegchonnoye stroitelstvo) 
by public authorities with the object of building cheaply and quickly 
as much housing space as possible. Even in Moscow no residential 
building of any appreciable size in brick was done before 1925. 

The consequences were disappointing. Building quality sank 
extremely low while costs remained much higher than expected. After 
the exodus from the towns was reversed, and urban population started 
to increase, first slowly and then rapidly (partly as a result of the policy 
of forceful industrialization), the housing shortage became more and 
more acute. Among the many efforts to cope with a desperate situation 
should be mentioned the Act ‘On Measures to Make the Building 
Industry Healthy’ passed by the Council of People’s Commissars on 
December 26, 1929. This sought to improve conditions by better 
organization and better planning of the building industry. 

The principal Act regulating urban building, in particular the size of 
residential buildings, the main provisions of which are still in force, 
passed by the Council of Peoples Commissars on April 23, 1934, was 
directed against the building of small cheap houses. The Act stipulated 
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that houses in towns should be provided with sewage and piped water, 
and be ‘at least’ four to five storeys high; houses of lesser height and of 
simplified construction could henceforward be built only under special 
licence. The imposition of a minimum height, though repealed five years 
later (by the Act of October 10, 1938), reflects a lasting trend of opinion 
alien to English taste and outlook. Under Moscow’s ten-year plan 
passed by the Central Committee of the party and the Council of People’s 
Commissars on July 10, 1935, ‘houses of not less than six storeys shall 
be built within the city boundaries, while on the main thoroughfares and 
at such points of the city as call for the most effective and imposing 
architecture (embankments, squares, and broad streets), dwelling houses 
of 7, 10, and 14 storeys shall be built’. The monthly organ of the 
Moscow soviet recorded last August with great satisfaction an increase 
in height (etazhziost, literally ‘multi-storeyness’) and size of new houses 
built by public agencies. 


According to its leading article‘ the total housing space provided in new 
Moscow buildings of five storeys and over in 1952 was 473,000 sq. metres. 
The space built in houses with the same number of storeys in 1953 will 
comprise some 770,000 sq. metres, or 96 per cent of the annual programme. 
The housing space per building increased from 1200 sq. metres in 1951 to 
1600 in 1952, and to 3200 sq. metres in 1953, nearly three times the 1951 
average. Increased size accounts for a corresponding decrease in the 
number of houses built: more than a thousand houses were built in 1951, 
about 800 in 1952 and only 260 were to be built in Moscow in 1953. 


The drive towards ‘compact’ building of large multi-storey houses was, 
and still is, though in a decreasing degree, impeded by the inability of 
the building industries to produce such houses in anything like sufficient 
quantity. Actually therefore, house-building more often than not had 
to be carried out in conditions of emergency with complete disregard of 
socialist and indeed of any ‘principles’. Primitive small houses built by 
individual citizens for themselves had to be and still are encouraged as 
the quickest and easiest way out of the emergency. For the same reason 
erection of almost as primitive houses by the industries and other public 
agencies had, willy-nilly, to be tolerated. But propaganda for the large 
house continued unabated. An article ‘Towards Compact Building of 
Towns’ in the daily Trud of April 14, 1953, calls attention to the fact that 
many towns develop their outskirts while height and concentration of 
building in the centre is disregarded. 


Multi-storey buildings should make up [the writer explains] not less than 
75-80 per cent in large, and not less than 50 per cent in medium size towns. 
Of the houses built in Kuibyshev in 1952, 75 per cent were bungalows and 
one-storey houses instead of the 25 per cent laid down in the plan, and in 
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Sverdlovsk, 85 per cent instead of 25 per cent. The position in Ufa, Omsk, 
Tula, Khabarovsk and other towns is similar. Residential buildings are 
dispersed over a wide area instead of being concentrated. Asa result houses 
remain for several years without water, sewage disposal, roads and other 
amenities. The managers of the several industries in Sverdlovsk want 
workers to live close to their work even if this leads to lack of essential 
services. 

The cost [the paper continues] per sq. metre of housing space in several 
bungalows built in Omsk was 320 rubles more than the cost of a five- 
storey house built at the same time in the same town, in spite of the fact 
that in the latter case some old houses had to be pulled down. 


Regarding costs, comparison with experience outside the Soviet 
Union is of interest. 


Average costs of three bedroom type dwellings built for the London 
County Council were (in 1953): 


Flats with staircase access 3 storey £2240 

” ” ” eo ” £2560 

Maisonettes 4 w» sae 

Houses in LCC area £1840 

Houses, out-county £1660 
In Welwyn Garden City the average cost of three-bedroom council 
houses (996 sq. feet) was £1612 in June 1953. Cost of site and develop- 
ment, at 12-15 houses an acre, was £250 per house. Cost of a two-bedroom 
flat of 782 sq. feet in a multi-storey block was £1388, plus the same site costs. 
These data are taken from Town and Country Planning (November 1953, 
p- 606), the journal of the Town and Country Planning Association 
(formerly the Garden City Association founded by Ebenezer Howard in 
1899), a staunch supporter of the house and garden against the flat. The 
journal quotes cost figures of a building contractor of long standing, show- 
ing that costs per foot increase steadily with the increase in the number of 
storeys. It should be added, however, that the same journal (December 
1953, p. 652f.) records different cost relations of houses and flats in France. 


Removal of the still widespread rural appearance to make towns look 
more town-like remains the order of the day.* Izvestia of April 7, 1953, 
for instance, complains that in Systogorsk, where most new house build- 
ing is done by the cellulose-paper combine, this consists of wooden 
bungalows, in spite of the opposition of the town soviet. The leading 
article in the journal Housing and Municipal Economy (May 1953) of the 
Ministry for Municipal Economy of the RSFSR stresses the importance 
of increasing the number of storeys in order to reduce the areas to be 
built upon and the length of roads and of supply lines for water, sewage, 
heat, gas and electricity. 

As a result of this relentless campaign, a growing part of the new 
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housing space consists at present of large multi-storey tenement blocks. 
We mentioned above the recent increase in the size and height of 
Moscow’s houses. Pravda reported on March 24, 1953, 200 multi- 
storey blocks under construction in Kiev. According to Soviet News of 
February 2, 1953, in the eastern part of Karaganda (in Soviet Kazakh- 
stan), a city ‘which is continually growing more beautiful’, six tall blocks 
are going up; one of these, on the Peace Boulevard, contains 138 flats. 

In addition to this increasing mass of tall blocks built during the last 
‘twenty years or so (excluding the years of war) in many towns throughout 
the Soviet Union, huge so-called ‘elevated buildings’ (vysotnye zdanya) 
are now being built in the great urban centres. The Soviet version of 
skyscrapers, to which Stalin’s approval has given additional publicity, 
belongs to what Lord Simon of Wythenshawe has aptly described as 
‘prestige building’. Eight ‘elevated buildings’, sixteen to thirty-eight 
storeys high, are now completed or nearing completion, as part of the 
reconstruction plan of the capital. 


GIANT BUILDINGS 


I do not feel competent to pass judgement on the economic, construc- 
tional or aesthetic merits of this type of Soviet building, as compared 
with that carried out in the West by private enterprise. It should be 
noted, however, that probably never before has there been more scope 
for bold and imaginative planning unhampered by considerations of 
profit. These buildings must by decree be original in composition, in 
harmony with Moscow’s historic architecture and with the silhouette of 
the Palace of Soviets to come, satisfy the taste of Soviet people and re- 
spond to their ideas of greatness and novelty in socialist architecture. 
On no account are examples from abroad to be repeated. * 

The new giants built in different parts of the city, sometimes at a great 
distance from one another, are meant to become centres of new archi- 
tectural entities. The most remarkable is probably the Palace of Science 
on Lenin Hills, an extension of the Lomonosov State University (the old 
Moscow University buildings remain in use) — a whole town in itself, 
with an area of some 790 acres. The ‘elevated’ part of the compound has 
a spire crowned with a shining star 239 metres high, and is ‘the highest 
building in Europe’. The total size of all the buildings is 2.6 million 
cubic metres (nearly 92 million cubic feet). So far five faculties of the 
natural sciences have moved in: physics, chemistry, mechanical mathe- 
matics, geology and geography. The buildings declared open on Septem- 
ber 1, 1953, also contain several scientific institutions, and an assembly 
hall with a seating capacity of 1500 persons. A. Vlasov, Chief Architect 
of the City of Moscow, writes in Soviet Union, May 1952: 
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The erection of the University buildings marks the beginning of the 
development of a new south-western district of the capital. It is to serve as 
the centre of a large ensemble of multi-storey apartment houses that are to 
surround it. Within the next few years, in this district, a new housing space 
of over 2,000,000 sq. metres will be ready for occupation.’ 


HOUSING AT ITS BEST 


Among the uses to which ‘elevated’ buildings are put is housing. 
Most of them are partly, and some exclusively, residential, and the 
housing space thus provided includes the best to be found in the Soviet 
Union today. The new University building provides, among other 
things, good residential quarters for students and staff: 5754 separate 
rooms for students and post graduates, and 184 two to four-roomed flats 
for professors and teaching staff. The residential parts are served by 32 
large lifts. (The total number of passenger lifts in the compound is 82, 
with a carrying capacity of 1250 persons.) The main building has two 
dining rooms for students with a seating capacity of 400 each, one of 100 
for professors and teachers, and another, dietetic, of 100, and in addition 
there are eleven refreshment bars. 

Inhabitants of academic institutions represent such a small fraction 
of the population that their housing conditions, though interesting for 
comparative study, cannot be taken as typical. Moreover, the majority 
of students and teaching staff in Russian institutions of higher education 
live outside the academic premises. More representative are examples 
found among purely residential blocks built after the second world war, 
especially in Moscow. The following features are common to all of 
them. 

As is to be expected, modern amenities such as central heating and 
ventilation, running hot and cold water, drainage, gas, electric light, tele- 
phone, radio and television installations, as well as many labour saving 
devices are provided. Kitchens have gas stoves, enamelled sinks, refuse 
chutes, cold storage, built-in cupboards for provisions, wall cupboards 
and sideboards (in some of the apartments), metal shelves, towel racks, 
etc. Bathrooms are fitted with enamelled baths, hot and cold showers, 
rails for towels and clothing, airing cupboards and other devices. Ade- 
quate electric fittings are provided throughout. 

For the further study of better class Soviet housing we refer to a 
detailed illustrated description of four residential blocks (three of them 
in Moscow) chosen by a Soviet architect as evidence that ‘Soviet house 
building, in contrast with the general decay in this field in the West, is 
now passing through a golden age’.* Pride of place is given to the eight- 
storey block in Great Kaluga Street (architect I. V. Zholtovsky) contain- 
ing 196 flats, several shops and auxiliary premises. “The design’, we are 
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told, ‘is full of rigour, strength and cheerfulness, and is in harmony with 
the ideas of our time and intelligible to Soviet people’. 


The building, 30 metres high, has four residential sections. Each of the 
two middle sections is 42.5 metres long, 18 metres wide, and has 56 flats. 
Each section has an entrance from the street and from the yard, an entrance 

~ hall (vestibul) 9.6 by 6.7 metres, lit by two large windows, and a landing 
place for the lift connected with the back exit. The sizes of flats vary from 
one to four rooms, the main type being a two-roomed flat for one family. 
Each flat has a hall of 5 sq. metres (just under 54 sq. feet), and a kitchen of 
the same size. The hall leads into the living room of 17.7 to 24.5 sq. metres 
(189 to 262 sq. feet.) The bedroom, 16 sq. metres (171 sq. feet), is provided 
with built-in cupboards for clothes and linen. 

The seven-storey block in Sadovaya Triumphalnaya Street (architects 
Z. M. Rosenfeld and A. D. Suris) is 150 metres long and 16.5 wide (492 by 
54 feet). The height of rooms on the ground floor, which in Russia before 
and after the Revolution counted as the first storey, is about 6 metres (just 
under 20 feet). The first, third and fourth floors are 3.9 metres high (12.8 
feet) and the fifth, sixth and seventh floors 3.6 metres high (11.8 feet). The 
lower floors consist of three-roomed flats and the upper floors of two and 
three-roomed flats. The net housing space of two-roomed flats, 45 sq. 
metres (481 sq. feet), is substantially more than usual. 

The more luxurious nine-storey block in Chekalov Street (architect E. V. 
Rybitsky) contains 76 flats, many of them four-roomed. 

The block in Marty Street, Tbilisi, is smaller than its Moscow counter- 
parts, and is designed to suit the hot climate. It has five floors and a base- 
ment, each floor containing only two flats of three and four rooms. 


These buildings, all completed in 1949, though big in English 
estimation, are not of the biggest. As an example of the latest phase of 
Soviet house-building — the ‘skyscraper’ — we take the 24-storey build- 
ing on Kotelnich embankment in Moscow, completed in 1952. In very 
large and especially high blocks it is difficult to get daylight in all the 
rooms in a good many of the flats. In our specimen some flats, especially 
those on the third to fifth floors, are pointed out by Soviet critics to have 

-insufficient daylight, and their kitchens none at all. Staircases in the 
central buildings, up to the 18th floor, also lack daylight. 

The relation of net to auxiliary space is another problem. In giant 
building too much space is often wasted as auxiliary.* In our example, 
two-roomed flats have 32.2 sq. metres net housing space and 33.8 sq. 
metres auxiliary space, and three-roomed have 54.8 sq. metres net and 41 
sq. metres auxiliary space. The proportion of auxiliary and net housing 
space varies according to the size of flats from 0.75 to 1.04. The usual 
proportion in Moscow housing is from 0.5 to 0.8. 

While still discussing Soviet housing at its best, it is important to bear 
in mind that under present conditions its difference from the average is 
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very great indeed and that, in spite of indubitable signs of comfort — 
even luxury — in the buildings just described, as soon as we turn our 
attention to size we become aware that the dominant feature of Soviet 
housing remains austerity verging on scarcity. In our last example most 
of the flats (78 per cent) are two-roomed. Of the many and various 
instances of scarcity dealt with in these articles we recall here a few only. 
The Act of 1948 which solemnly conferred on Soviet citizens the right 
to build or buy a house for themselves limits the size of such individual 
houses to five rooms. The book by Volodin from which we have taken 
examples of high quality housing, printed in 1952, warns readers that 
some of its data concerning the size of flats completed in 1949 (and then 
thought practicable) have since proved too opulent. Prominence given 
to ‘news’ of undergraduates having in the new magnificent Moscow 
University ‘separate rooms to themselves with a bathroom to every two 
rooms’ is also a clear sign of the prevailing austerity. 


MAKING THE TOWNS GREEN 

Not less strong than the drive towards compact and high building in 
towns, is the drive towards the ‘garden city’. I use this English phrase to 
describe a somewhat different trend of ideas which developed in this 
field in the Soviet Union and has produced its own terminology. Where- 
as the garden city movement in the West was and still is chiefly a move- 
ment towards dispersal of the over-large towns and conurbations, 
Soviet towns are still busy both with further expansion and with building 
more compactly. 

The idea of industrial and urban decentralization was, however, 
accepted in the Soviet Union, but accepted as formulated by Karl Marx, 
not by Ebenezer Howard. Marx’s view of the difference between town 
and country as one of the ever growing contradictions inevitable under 
capitalism, to be swept away under socialism, became the official line of 
Soviet thought and action. The plenary session of the Central Com- 
mittee of the party held in June 1931, the first, I believe, to devote 
special attention to this subject, declared that old and new urban centres. 
should be developed in the light of what Marx and Lenin had to say, 
in order to create new industrial centres in rural areas, thus eliminating 
the contradiction between town and country. It was therefore decided to 
stop further agglomeration of industrial concerns in large towns, par- 
ticularly in Moscow and Leningrad. Under this directive (which is still 
in force) the location of new industries was prohibited in the two capitals 
in 1932. The XVIII Party Congress held in 1939 extended the prohibi- 
tion to Kiev, Kharkov, Rostov on Don, Gorky and Sverdlovsk. The 
Congress warned against undue preference for giant industrial units, 
and stressed the advantage of having medium and small units in all 
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industries. These should be located not too far from their sources of 
raw material and areas of consumption, thus avoiding long transport, 
and at the same time helping to develop backward areas. 

For the better understanding of the evolution of Soviet town planning, 
it should be mentioned that a Russian translation of Howard’s famous 
book Garden Cities of Tomorrow appeared in 1911, and soon afterwards 
a Russian garden city association came into being on lines similar to 
those of the English and German associations formed before it. The 
revolution brought the activities of this association to a quick end, but 
the health and aesthetic aspects of the garden city as the city of the 
future have been retained, and a vigorous movement for letting more 
space, light and air into towns set in. This was called ozelenentye, a word 
difficult to render in one English word. It means ‘making green’ and 
has now become a widely used technical term of the Soviet town-plan- 
ning vocabulary. It is interesting that the phrase ‘garden city’ is used 
concurrently, but the meaning attached to it is nearer to the ‘vertical’ 
garden city of Le Corbusier than to that of Ebenezer Howard. An article 
“The Rebirth of Voronezh’ (Soviet Union December 1952) on the recon- 
struction of this town, laid waste by the war, tells us: 


In the period of the three pre-war five-year plans Voronezh became a 
garden city with tall houses and broad asphalted streets, and with outlying 
districts as beautiful as the central ones . . . On the Avenue of the Revolu- 


tion, the main thoroughfare of Voronezh, not a single house was spared by 
the Hitlerites . . . today we see tall new houses . . . broad pavements lined 
with flower beds and shady trees. 


The Academy of Municipal Economy (established in Leningrad in 
1931-33) has a special section for research on tree and plant life in towns.'° 
A ‘Technical School of Green Development’, also in Leningrad, was 
established to train students for the many organizing and supervising 
posts in this rapidly expanding municipal activity. Countless reports on 
town welfare never tire of repeating that tree planting and other ways of 
making the place green have been given due attention. The ‘green 
economy’ (also a new widely used term) of towns, enjoys immense 
publicity, and published data on its various aspects are often more 
comprehensive than those on housing. Many industrial concerns, also 
imbued with this craving for making their respective sites green, have 
set up special ‘green departments’ or ‘trades’ (zelenye tsekhi). 

The importance of open and green space in urban welfare is recog- 
nized the world over, and Soviet policy in this respect does not differ 
from that of the West, but in Soviet towns the same policy is pursued 
with greater vigour. The campaign for making towns green is outstand- 
ing not only in intensity but also in achievement. Comparing, for 
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instance, the tasks actually in hand and planned, Moscow appears to be 
ahead of London. It is interesting that some suggestions put forward in 
the County of London plan (1943) as desirable have been actually 
carried out in Moscow.?! 

As for the purpose of house-building, many towns are forming special 
trusts and offices which act as contractors for making the towns green. 
In addition the Ministry of Communal Economy of the RSFSR has 
formed the trust Goszelenkhoz with the purpose of providing towns with 
plants and seeds, including valuable trees and shrubs from the lesser 
known flora of Soviet Central Asia. The Ministry stated in its journal 
(July 1953) that the area of new squares, avenues, gardens and parks 
laid out annually in the towns of the RSFSR covers some 500 hectares, 
and that the area under town nurseries has in recent years almost 


doubled. 


Making Moscow Green 
In this as in other fields of Soviet urban development, Moscow leads 
the way. The following information, referring mainly to 1952, is ex- 
tracted from the monthly Moscow’s City Economy.** 


Moscow has more than doubled its open spaces since before the revolu- 
tion, from 2145 hectares in 1913 to 5786 (about 14,000 acres) in 1952 (not 
including street tree planting). It should be noted that in 1913 only 40 per 
cent of this space was open to the general public against 74 per cent in 1952. 
Of all categories of open space the largest part (more than 2000 hectares) 
was allotted in 1952 to parks of rest and culture. One of the finest of these, 
the Central Park of Culture and Rest named after Gorky, is laid out on 
former scrap heaps and waste ground. The policy consists in linking up 
new spaces with that in existence and forming a continuous co-ordinated 
park system with infiltration of greenery into the residential areas through 
green wedges. Moscow Underground has been extended to give access from 
the farthest districts to the largest parks in 20-25 minutes. The parks are 
supplemented by a system of squares. In six years, 1947-52, 125 squares 
{totalling 54 hectares) have been laid out in the more densely built-up parts 
of the city. The length of tree-lined streets has increased in the same time 
by as much as 102 kilometres, and it is planned to increase this length in 
1953-55 by another 72.7 kilometres (about 45 miles). 

Simultaneously with the above increase of open spaces for public use, 
the amount for the special use of schools, hospitals, clubs, factories and so 
forth increased by some 930 hectares. Advance was greatest in the indus- 
trial areas. Tens of thousands of trees and hundreds of thousands of bushes 
were planted on the sites of large factories, which were also decorated with 
flower beds. 

Planting in the Moscow urban area is at the rate of two or three hundred 
thousand trees and 14 million bushes a year.** 

The area under nurseries increased from 340 in 1940 to 873.9 hectares in 
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1951, that under hotbeds from 25 to 48 hectares, and under hot-houses from 
g to 21 thousand sq. metres. In the recently introduced long-term nurseries 
trees are raised to 18 and shrubs to 8 years, and in 1952 a hundred thousand 
trees and several hundred thousand shrubs were tended in this way. In 
addition Moscow is supplied with planting material from nurseries of the 
Ministry of Communal Economy of the RSFSR and some other ministries. 
Some of Moscow’s own nurseries are located as far in the south as Maikop 
and Sukhum. 

The ornamental aspect is not forgotten either. In 1951 some 20 million 
flowers were planted, and of these perennials increased from 170,000 in 
1950 to 220,000 in 1951; the plan for 1952 provided for one million peren- 
nials. 

Among Moscow’s recent green tasks was that connected with its new 
university. This included the laying out of new parks of some 48 hectares 
(about 119 acres), and the planting of 34,000 trees, 280,000 shrubs and 
thousands of sq. metres of flower beds. 

As a permanent seat of learning and research, bearing also on problems 
of making towns green, Moscow enjoys the advantage of having close at 
hand the best brains of the country. Emphasis being generally laid on the 
practical application of research, Moscow’s large grounds offer an excellent 
field for co-operation between theory and practice. In this connection the 
Botanical Gardens of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR, located in 
Moscow, are often cited for enriching and improving the assortment of the 
city’s decorative and other plants. 

The magnitude of Moscow’s green economy is reflected in the amount of 
labour and expenditure involved. Labour employed increased from 1495 
in 1946 to 2788 in 1951 (not including those employed by district soviets). 
Much of the work is mechanized; the use of cranes, bulldozers, excavators, 
watering and other appliances is increasing. The city’s budget of 1951 
assigned 23 million rubles under this heading, and it is planned to spend 
over 140 million rubles in 1953-55. The sums do not include expenditure 
by Moscow’s district soviets. 


The press which records the above achievements mentions also some 
weak points. First among these is maintenance. The Moscow soviet 
has recently established a maintenance trust. This has been much 
criticized, especially for failing to protect the plants from frost. 


Making Provincial Towns Green 

Reverence for the ‘green’ town equals that for height and concentra- 
tion. Neither of these desiderata is confined to Moscow, and both are 
treated as the twin aspects of true urban civilization. Reporting the 
building by the Mikoyan combine in Soviet Armenia of a new industrial 
settlement, Kirovakan, consisting of ‘tall residential blocks for workers 
and specialists’, Trud of May 19, 1953, added that ‘more than 30,000 
fruit and decorative trees have been planted’ in the area. Three days. 
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later the same paper announced that Kherson will get this year many 
new tall buildings, and also many parks and gardens, and that it is plan- 
ned to surround the town in the near future with a green belt. 

The following brief summary of an article ‘Making Ryazan Green’ by 
K. Isaev, the technical director of the Trust established for this purpose, 
in the Journal of the Ministry, for Municipal Economy of the RSFSR 
(June 1953) gives an interesting account of the development in a medium 
sized provincial town (Ryazan had at the census of 1939 a population of 
some 95,000). After the usual remarks on the town’s transfiguration 
since the revolution, the appearance of asphalt paved streets and 
modern transport facilities, not forgetting the ‘cultured multi-storey 
residential buildings’, the writer tells of the work done to make the town 
green and of the participation of the inhabitants in that work. 


Ten kilometres of main roads have been planted with beautiful well- 
matured trees, and former waste land and dumping grounds have been 
transformed into parks and squares. 

The inhabitants actively participate in the process. In the centre of the 
town a display board was erected showing the proposed development of the 
embankment of the River Lybed. After industrial and office workers had 
expressed a desire to participate, the area, some 50 hectares, was divided into 
plots, and allotted to the individual industries and offices in proportion to 
the number of people employed by them. In each plot a warden responsible 
for quality and progress of the work was appointed, and the writer of the 
article, who directed the work, called all the wardens together daily to 
acquaint them with the task for the next day. 

A slope nine metres high on one side of the embankment and uneven 
ground on the other necessitated the moving of some 10,000 cubic metres 
of earth. The scheme included the laying of 5000 square metres of turf and 
5000 square metres of footpaths, the planting of 300 matured trees and many 
hundreds of large shrubs. Some 25,000 people took part and the work was 
carried out in high spirits, as everybody felt that he was helping to beautify 
his own town. In three and a half months, among other things a pond and 
four well planted squares came into being on the embankments of the 
Lybed. The success of this experiment led to participation of the inhabit- 
ants in a still bigger project — the laying out of the embankment of the 
River Trubezh near the Kremlin, one of the beauty spots of the town but 
completely neglected in the past. 

The article then describes some of the town’s best parks and squares, 
including the park named after the Academician Pavlov, in which more than 
100 kinds of carpeting flowers are planted each year and portraits of Lenin 
and Stalin made from growing flowers. An exhibition by amateur gardeners 
is held annually from spring till the arrival of the frosts. 

Transplantation of mature trees from forests has been going on since 
1949. Best results (98 per cent surviving) were obtained with lime trees 
from forests 25-50 kilometres from the town. Large climbing shrubs and 
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lilac in full bloom are successfully transplanted throughout the summer 
without interruption of flowering. 


RETROSPECT AND PROSPECT 

Before concluding our discussion of the qualitative aspects, it must 
be stated that the extreme scarcity which dominates Soviet housing to 
the present day should not obscure the fact that Soviet standards, 
however low compared with the West, are in the course of rising. 

One means by which the tide has been ultimately turned, and which 
holds promise of greater achievements, is planning. But in fairness to the 
historical aspect it must be added that before benefiting by planning, 
the Soviet economy (including housing) has for many years suffered 
from it. In the general moral and material collapse of the early period 
perhaps no other single factor aggravated the catastrophe more than 
planning, which was — to use Gunnar Myrdal’s words — ‘suddenly 
clamped down upon a largely illiterate pre-industrial society’. This is 
perhaps particularly true of town planning, which requires (compara- 
tively) new and difficult techniques. Even in Great Britain, the country 
with the longest experience and greatest advances in this field, ‘gross 
inefficiency’ is, according to an authoritative textbook, still ‘evident in 
the detailed administration of land planning’.‘* Soviet planners had to 
train themselves on their jobs and undoubtedly committed huge mis- 
takes and miscalculations, for which the nation had to pay. With grad- 
ually accumulated experience, however, efficiency greatly improved. 

The difference between the known Soviet examples of good and bad 
housing is not less than that in countries of the West, but because of lack 
of information it is hard to get to know the proportion of good and bad 
in the total. No doubt many amenities mentioned in this article are still 
exceptional, but we cannot tell how rare the exceptions are. Industrial- 
ization of the building processes has undoubtedly advanced a great deal, 
but it is impossible to find out with any degree of accuracy the relative 
amount of housing affected. The secrecy with which essential housing 
data are treated, is of course in itself evidence of a bad state of affairs. 
In recent years this secrecy seems to have increased, if anything, and 
even the passing of Stalin has so far produced no appreciable change in 
this field. To ascertain the extent to which housing needs are satisfied, 
and indeed to study generally the qualitative aspects of contemporary 
Soviet housing, is particularly difficult. 


Housing and Revolution 
If there were need to demonstrate that violent social revolution does 
not pay, the story of Soviet housing would suit the purpose. Although 
all the best houses, building materials and machinery were taken from 
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their former owners without compensation, the loss to the housing 
economy through the breakdown of the building industry and the mis- 
management of municipalized houses by far surpassed the conceivable 
cost of a most generous compensation. 

The penalty consisted in many years of bad housing and of old houses 
falling to pieces, while the new ones were of poor quality, too costly and 
too few. During the first twenty-four years, of Soviet rule, covering the 
period between the two wars, the gap between the need and the supply 
of housing accommodation was continually widening. Even keeping 
within the subject of housing, experience of other belligerents of the first 
world war and Russia’s own experience after the second, suffices to show 
that this great setback was the product of the violent breaking up of the 
existing social order rather than of war. Great Britain, for instance, 
witnessed in the same period the greatest house-building boom in its 
history. On the other side, though the material damage inflicted on 
Russia’s housing by the second world war was greater than that inflicted 
by the first, recovery in the absence of a second revolution was much 
easier in comparison. ‘In fact the Soviet Union after the second world 
war is going through a great building drive which, at the time of writing, 
is still gaining momentum. 

Not less important, and not less sweeping than this direct twofold 
impact of the Revolution on housing that we have so far discussed, is 
the indirect impact, which consists of a change of attitude to housing as 
a social problem. This is probably the most fundamental of the changes 
brought about by the Revolution. 


ALEXANDER BLOCK 


1 This is the view of the Committee on Qualifications of Planners appointed in 1948 
by the Ministry of Town and Country Planning and the Secretary of State for Scot- 
land: “The idea of a purposive policy of town and country planning has been forced on 
the nation by the mess resulting from unplanned development since the Industrial 
Revolution’. H.M.S.O. 1950 (Cmd. 8059), p. 11. 

* For a good exposition of Soviet reasons for preferring a flat to a cottage with a 
garden, see Moscow in the Making by Sir E. D. Simon and others (London 1937;. 
PP. 159-62). 

3 Soviet Studies, vol. III, no. 1, pp. 11-15 and 230. 

4 ‘Moscow City Economy’ (Gorodskoye Khoayaisivo Moskvy), August 1953, p. 1. 

’ Rural sights are a common feature of Russian towns, including Moscow. John 
Berger writes of his recent impressions of Moscow in The New Statesman & Nation 
of December 12, 1953: ‘The suburbs are mostly wooden settlements of one or two- 
storey houses. Some are ramshackle, crooked affairs of unplaned logs, some are a little- 
smarter... .’ 

6 Arkhitektura SSR. The joint organ of the USSR Academy of Architecture, the 
Union of Soviet Architects and the Department of Architecture at the Council of 
Ministers of the RSFSR. June 1952, p. 4. 

? Moscow’s City Economy, September 1953, devotes a set of well illustrated articles 
by several authors to what probably is the finest university building in the world. 

* Pp. A. Volodin. New Residential Buildings (Novye Zhilye Doma) Moscow 1952, 
85 PP: quarto, fully illustrated. 5000 copies. 5 rubles 30 kop. . 

® Cf. Soviet Studies, vol. V, no. 3, footnote 2 on p. 247. 
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10 Several books sponsored by this section are worth mentioning. One published by 
the USSR Academy of Sciences in 1951 in the series ‘achievements and problems of 
contemporary science’: Making Towns Green by L. Mashinsky (255 pp. 10,000 copies, 
price 12r. 50k.) covers also landscape gardening. Zelenoye Stroitelstvo (Green Building) 
by L. B. Lunz (442 pp. 10,000 copies. Price 25r. 80k.) published also in 1951, has nine 
chapters: (1) the historical aspect in the USSR; (2) the benefits of green planting; (3) 
classification of urban green spaces and their decorative and biological characteristics; 
(4) and (5) the planning of urban green spaces (the largest and most comprehensive 
chapters, including problems of landscape gardening); (6) making rural settlements 
green; (7) problems of architectural grouping; (8) selection of plants; and (9) the tech- 
nique of ‘green building’ including mechanization of labour. The significance of the 
last subject is apparent in the larger schemes, such as the green layout of the Volga- 
Don canal involving among other things, the moving of 1.5 million cubic metres of 
earth. 

In 1953 the Ministry of Communal Economy of the RSFSR published Nurseries for 
Green Plantations by Korushev. 

The results of researches dealing with deficiencies of soil in the parks and gardens of 
Moscow were published in the Journal of Housing and Municipal Economy for May 
1953 (pp. 13-20). 

11 County of London Plan, 1943, by T. H. Forshaw and Sir Patrick Abercrombie, 
cf. especially, pp. 36-47. 

12 See especially the fully illustrated article ‘Results and Prospects of making Moscow 
— —_ Director of the Green Department of Moscow, and architect Lunz 
(July 1952). 

18 The scale and speed of the work carried out and planned is illustrated by the 
number of trees and bushes planted each year (figures for 1946-51 are actual and those 
for 1952-55, planned). 


Planting of trees and bushes in Moscow 
1946-55 





years trees bushes 
(thousands) 





1946 181 807 
1947 177 905 
1948 277 1499 
1949 275 1285 
1950 229 1366 
1951 285 1631 
1952 280 1550 
1953 209 1267 
1954 237 1298 
1955 274 1649 

‘These figures refer to the town area. In the belt of woods and parks surrounding 
Moscow, under the first post-war five-year plan, 1946-50, 112,000 trees and 255,000 
bushes were planted. 

Particular importance is attached to planting mature trees, a comparatively new 
practice in which many towns made good progress. In Moscow the number of mature 
trees planted increased from 280 in 1947 to 9,616 in 1951. 

14 Lewis Keeble, Principles and Practice of Town and Country Planning (London 
1952) p. xii. See also the valuable Report of the Committee on Qualifications of 
Planners quoted in footnote 1 above, especially pp. 69-74. 





THE AMALGAMATION OF COLLECTIVE FARMS: 
SOME TECHNICAL ASPECTS 


THE main campaign for amalgamation took place in 1950 and 1951. 
The number of farms was reduced from 252,000 to 123,000 by March 
1951; by October 1952, the number had been reduced to 97,000 
enlarged farms, and it is now 94,000.'_ Khrushchev stated the case for 
amalgamation at a meeting of the Moscow Regional Soviet on March 
16, 1950, and at a conference of advanced agriculturalists from the 
region on the 3oth of the same month. This material was published in 
Pravda on April 25, and by May 1950, Moscow, Leningrad, Kalinin, 
Velikie Luki and other regions had started on a campaign of amalgama- 
tion.* 

Many opinions of the causes and consequences of the amalgamation 
campaign have been expressed. Jasny, denying any technical advantage 
to the process, characterized the new collective farms as ‘sovkhozy with- 
out a wage bill’ and stated that: “The expected strengthening of the 
control over the kolkhoz supplies and of the political control over the 
kolkhozy and kolkhozniki are the real cause of the new drive. Costs do 
not matter where such high aims are at stake.’* On the other hand, Dr. 
Schlesinger considered that the decision to amalgamate ‘. . . was clearly 
caused by the immediate need for a better use of the tractor park and by 
the improvement in quality and yields of livestock to be expected from 
larger units .. .’* The present article is an attempt to deal with some of 
the technical aspects of amalgamation and their consequences. 

The amalgamation was needed in order to make the fullest possible 
use of the existing large-scale machinery and, at the same time, it was 
itself possible because of the technical level which had been reached in 
Soviet farming. In considering the amalgamation, however, it must be 
stressed that fundamentally it is a long-term project and its results will 
not be fully evident for several years yet. The recent measures taken to 
stimulate agricultural production may be seen partly as urgent measures 
to halt the decline taking place in some sectors of agriculture, above all in 
livestock husbandry, and partly as more radical and long-term measures 
which will support and develop action, such as amalgamation, which had 
already been taken and help to adjust the balance between agricultural 
and industrial development. 

Before the war the average sown area per collective farm was increas- 
ing; in 1932 it is stated to have been 434 hectares, to have risen to 443 
hectares in 1935 and to 484 hectares in 1938.' The following table shows 
some of the variants from different areas of the country: 
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Average size of collective farms by sown area (ha.)* 
1932 1937 


Districts of Non-Black Earth zone 
(a) North west 104 171 
(b) Central Non-Black Earth zone 172 258 


Grain districts of South and the Volga area 
(a) N. Caucasus and Crimea 1485 1268 
(b) Central and Lower Volga 2138 1699 


The reduction in size in the south was due to efforts to overcome 
gigantomania by reducing the size of the very large farms to a scale 
more within the scope of the low level of technique and mechanization 
which then existed.” Within each of these areas, of course, individual 
variations would be found. Moreover, if one examines the relationship 
between the number of households (which gives an approximate guide to 
the number of working collective farmers) and the sown area of the 
collective farms, one finds that here, too, large variations existed before 
the war. Thus, on July 1, 1938, the following were the averages for the 
USSR and extreme differences. * 


No. of households Socialized Average socialized 
per collective farm sown area sown area per house- 
hold 


USSR 78 484 ha. 6.2 ha, 
RSFSR 67 469 7.0 
Kalmyk ASSR 202 1377 6. 
Kirov region 31 200 6. 
Volga German ASSR 165 2619 15. 
Murmansk region 33 33 “- 


These variations in collective farms have caused increasing difficulties 
as mechanization has grown. Where large variations occur within an 
area it is not possible to organize MTS in a stable proportion to collec- 
tive farms and the planning of mechanized work carried out by the 
MTS becomes more difficult as its scope increases. Moreover, the 
field brigades of the collective farms and the tractor brigades of the 
MTS are not integrated in relation to their relative sizes and compo- 
sitions;* changes in personnel attending the machines, which are thus 
made necessary, not only detract from the possibility of developing 
special skills among the collective farmers, but also lead to lack of 
responsibility and to a failure to improve standards of cultivation. 

There are examples of amalgamations being carried out in isolated 
instances from the very start of collectivization, but attention was 
called to them only when the 1950 campaign for amalgamation de- 
veloped. For example, the 7rud collective farm of Zagorsk district, 
Moscow region, increased from 17 households in 1928 to 38 in 1934, 104 
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iN 1940, 112 in 1945, 194 in 1948 and 226 in 1950.'° Another example, 
from Vozhgalsky district, Kirov region, shows how two collective farms 
merged in 1932, three more joined in 1941 and one more was added in 
1950.7? In 1931 a collective farm was formed in Borisogleb district 
Yaroslav region, and in 1935 six small farms merged with it; in 1950 two 
more were added. 

Alterations have also occurred in the structure of the sown area. 


Percentage structure of sown area of USSR® 
1913 1934 += 1940S 1950 
Grains 90.1 79.7 ‘ 70.3 
Technical crops 4-3 8.2 } 8.4 
Vegetable and melon crops 3.6 6.7 : 7.1 
Fodders 2.0 5-4 . 14.2 


Actual area sown" 
Total sown area (min. ha.) 105.0 131.5 147.0 
Grains 94.6 104.8 If. 103.3 
Technical crops . 10.8 11.8 12.3 
Vegetable and melon crops 3.8 8.8 10.1 10.4 
Fodders 2.1 y Be 18.1 20.8 

The decline in percentage area for grain crops shown for 1940 and 
1952 thus conceals a small real increase. The same applies to the 
figures for technical crops for 1940 and 1952, while the decline in the 
area sown to vegetable and melon crops in 1952 is not as great as might 
appear to be indicated by the percentage figures. In 1953 the area 
sown to potatoes increased, though plans were not fulfilled, but the 
harvest remained approximately unchanged. The increase in fodder 
area between 1913 and 1952 is seen to be about twelve, instead of about 
eight, times its old level. The very rapid statistical increase in fodder 
area shown since 1940 must be largely due to the introduction of leys 
on former natural pastures, especially since the area sown to oats, 
barley, maize and other forage crops is known to have declined.** In 
1950, while the area sown to fodders was to have been 157 per cent, the 
area under perennial grasses was to have been 206 per cent of 1940.** 

It is clear that the amount sown to technical crops needs to be 
raised still further, while the area of vegetables and fodders must be 
greatly increased to meet growing demands. 

The connection of amalgamation with efforts to raise yields can be 
seen from the stress laid on the Moscow region and other areas of 
podzol and grey podzol soil types where supplies of moisture are 
adequate but the soil is acid, often leached and the topsoil shallow. 
Amalgamation has affected other areas, of course, but in the podzol 
regions it appears to have been a much more urgent task than in the 
Black Earth regions where farms were already on a larger scale than in 
the northern European areas. This stress on the Moscow region, as well 
as regions round Leningrad, the towns of the Urals, Donbass and 
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Kuzbass, is also made in the five-year plan directives where the need for 
these areas to supply their urban populations with vegetables and meat 
products is laid down. An additional factor is that 60 per cent of 
collective farm sowings of potatoes are concentrated in this non-Black 
Earth zone.'’ The intention is not merely to supply the food needs of 
the town population and reverse the decline in vegetable production, but 
also to increase the supplies of raw materials for industry without 
long-distance haulage. 

The amalgamation of small farms has affected land utilization in 
several ways. In the first place, of course, the area at the disposal of each 
collective farm has been increased; the average arable holding for the 
country has increased from 672 hectares at the start of 1950 to 1710 
hectares in October, 1951.'* Variations in different areas still exist, as 
they will continue to do. For example, average arable per collective 
farm in the non-Black Earth zone is 700-1000 hectares, while the 
Ukraine averages 2500 and the Volga area and Western Siberia (Altai 
territory) 2500-3000 hectares.’* This increase in the average arable held 
allows a more even distribution of manpower per unit area of land, 
although only within limits. The overall density of population on the 
land, however, remains much as it was previously, but the introduction 
of longer rotations will increase the proportion of land being cropped. 
The acquisition of marginal land within the present holdings, as well as 
the development of new areas as a result of the construction schemes 
involving irrigation and watering on a huge scale, will also lead to an 
extension of the sown area and a consequent decline in manpower per 
unit of sown. The acquisition of new areas being drained in Polessye 
and the expansion of the sown area in Siberia, the Urals, Kazakhstan 
and the south-east will also help in this direction. 

The amalgamated farms are of such size that they embrace whole 
villages and frequently contain several settlements. The opportunity 
now exists for a much more rational allocation of fields within their own 
areas. This is of especial importance in connection with the widespread 
introduction of crop rotations and ley farming and the great part which 
this has to play in raising soil fertility and yield. It is not merely a 
question of the fact that fields can now be laid out in regular forms and 
so be easier for machines to deal with: the wastage through machines 
not being able to reach into corners of fields can be quite considerable, 
especially when, as is common in Soviet practice, several machines are 
linked abreast behind a tractor and so have a very wide sweep. This is 
clear, but it is only part of the problem. 

Take a farm of 700 hectares which has introduced a 10-year field 
rotation, a 7-year fodder rotation and a 7-year vegetable rotation.*° 
Now, if 580, go and 30 hectares are allocated to each of these rotations 
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respectively the size of the fields to be worked by the machines will be 
58, 13 and 4 hectares each. Moreover, even if the fields are fairly 
regular and have no patches of shrub, bog or outcrops of rock, the 
wastage in corners will be proportionally much greater in the case of the 
smaller fields than in the larger ones. In addition, it is the smaller fields 
which are sown to crops that it is especially desired to develop at this 
time. Needless to say, conditions in reality are sometimes much more 
unfavourable than this hypothetical case. One collective farm in 
Novgorod region had 137 hectares of arable which was divided into 75 
pieces; another in Zaraisk district, Moscow region, introduced an 8-field 
fodder rotation on a total area of 13 hectares.?! It is stated that, in the 
Leningrad region, ‘almost go per cent of the collective farms have 
introduced two crop rotations: field and vegetable, and in some a fodder 
rotation in addition. The average size of field in the field rotation 
frequently amounts in small collective farms to less than 10 hectares 
and in vegetable rotations to 2-3 hectares’.** As will be shown later 
such small fields are uneconomical for the utilization of present types of 
machinery. The enlargement of the farms has greatly improved this 
situation. In Voronezh region in the enlarged farms ‘on the basic 
blocks of arable the area of field rotations varies within the limits of 
1000-1800 hectares and fodder rotations from 330 to 640 hectares with 
corresponding sizes of the fields of the rotations of 100-195 and 30-60 


hectares’.** The following table shows the change in the region as a 
result of the amalgamation. 


1949 1951 
Field rotations with an arable area of more than 1000 hectares 16 per cent 70 per cent 
Fodder rotations with an arable area of more than 250 hectares 7 percent 45 per cent 


However, the reorganization of the land takes time and by October 
1952, two years after most amalgamations had been carried out, in 
Voronezh region it had been effected in 65.9 per cent of the collective 
farms; in Kursk region 72.4 per cent had been reorganized.** Moreover, 
the complete acquisition of rotations takes much longer than the 
marking out of the new limits of the fields. In 1952 it was stated that 
*...more than half of all the collective farms of the country have 
rotations with increased acreage, a new disposition of buildings and 
other changes...’; by 1953 crop rotations had been introduced in 
almost 80 per cent of all collective farms, but only 4200, less than 5 per 
cent, had completed field rotations and an even smaller number fodder 
rotations.** Since it takes up to 4-5 years to introduce a complete 
rotation?* it seems clear that the benefits of amalgamation in respect of 
the more complete observance of crop rotations and the other measures 
associated with ley farming will not be fully felt until after the end of the 
fifth five-year plan. 
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SOME TECHNICAL ASPECTS 


PERSONNEL AND THE AMALGAMATED FARMS 

The chairman of a collective farm now has a more responsible position 
than before. The area to be worked is much larger and he is responsible 
for the delivery to the state of greater quantities of produce as well as 
for the general internal development of the whole farm along the lines 
laid down in its plans. The person to fill such a post must be not only a 
good practical farmer, but must also be able to study, develop new 
techniques and apply them in addition to being able to guide, control 
and encourage the numerous members of the community working the 
land of the farm. The need for well-qualified people in such posts is 
clear. It is, therefore, not surprising that great efforts are now being 
made to raise the standards of education, in the first place, of course, 
technical education, of collective farm chairmen. At the beginning of 
1952 only 18,000 collective farm chairmen had higher or secondary 
education. Another 15,000 had passed 2-year and 6-month state school 
courses, but even so this left 64,000 chairmen who had not had even 
secondary education.??. Amalgamation, of course, had increased the 
proportion of farms with qualified chairmen. In Krasnodar territory, 
for example, before amalgamation only 3 per cent were agricultural 
specialists while the proportion is now 55 per cent. Similar figures 
hold good for Ryazan region.*’ 

The presence of agricultural specialists in all farms would help in 
ensuring that rotations were observed and ley farming introduced. A 
report of a conference of the Technical Council of the USSR Ministry 
of Agriculture and the All-Union Agricultural Society held in Novem- 
ber 1952, mentioned, however, that such specialists took little part in 
the drawing up of rotations in some districts and that this resulted in 
a failure to connect the plans for rotations with other plans for the area 
concerned, such as irrigation and afforestation schemes.** Particular 
attention is being paid to the agronomists; a draft Statute which outlines 
their responsibilities has recently been published and is now under 
discussiorf, and the title of ‘Honoured Agronomist of the Republic’ 
has also been announced.** It is clear, however, that the overwhelming 
majority of specialists were not engaged in production, but in adminis- 
tration. The Plenary Meeting of the Central Committee in September 
1953 decided that 100,000 agronomists and zootechnicians should be 
sent to the MTS by the spring of 1954; according to the plan results for 
1953 this has already been done, but there are many complaints of its 
being done somewhat formally. The amalgamation has, of course, meant 
that such specialists as are available may be used more rationally than 
would otherwise have been possible, but whether amalgamation had 
taken place or not their services would have been required to raise the 
general standard of farming. 
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The amalgamation of the farms has caused some difficulties in their 
administration. For example, although there has been a great increase in 
the number of students of collective farm accountancy, and although 
the larger size of the farms means that this side of their administration 
becomes of greater importance and complexity, and demands the use of 
the double entry system, yet ‘in a number of districts where amalgama- 
tion of collective farms has taken place there are almost no book- 
keepers knowing the double entry system and the unified collective 
farms have temporarily to carry out bookkeeping on the ordinary 
system’.*° 

The number of field brigades in the farms has been reduced while the 
number of persons in each brigade has greatly increased. The field 
brigades of many collective farms are now 60-80 strong, while in the 
southern districts many are 80-100 strong.*! For the non-Black Earth 
zone the figure is stated to be about 30; Leningrad region averages 27 
and Smolensk 42.*? This enlargement of each field brigade means, of 
course, that these brigades can now be more closely integrated with the 
MTS tractor brigades. In the south and east of the European part of 
the USSR one tractor brigade and one field brigade can be established 
to work together; but in the non-Black Earth zone, where there is now 
usually one tractor brigade for each collective farm, this is not possible 
and it is necessary for the two or three field brigades of the farm to 
work with the tractor brigade. However, even this is an improvement 
on the former situation since it means that the collective farmers have 
some chance of developing their skill on the machines which are playing 
an ever more important part in tillage; it also means that responsibilities 
can be allocated for the various jobs and, since payment is linked with 
yields, this acts as an incentive to efficient and productive work. 

The wide sweep of some machines has already been mentioned; but 
another factor is the number of personnel required to attend some of 
the larger machines. The MK-r100 thresher, for example, is a very 
productive machine and will thresh 30 hectares with an average yield 
of 25 centners per hectare in 24 hours.** But Khrushchev pointed out 
that with a double shift this machine requires more than 40 persons to 
attend it, and this was beyond the capacity of many field brigades in 
unenlarged collective farms.** 


THE MTS AND THE ENLARGED FARMS 
The MTS occupy the ‘commanding heights’ of agriculture; it is they 
who possess the large-scale machinery which is essential for the farms 
of the USSR; moreover, they are state organizations and as such their 
activities can be much more fully planned than those of the collective 
farms. The role of the MTS in agriculture has been considerably 
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strengthened by recent measures such as the inclusion of the agrono- 
mists, other specialists and tractor drivers on their staffs and the large 
increases planned for the supply of general-purpose and cultivator 
tractors. 

One consequence of the amalgamation and this concentration of 
power in the MTS has already been mentioned. The integration of the 
sizes of MTS tractor brigades and collective farm field brigades implies, 
however, more than a simplification in the handling of the machines in 
the field. For one thing, it has now become possible to draw up a 
single operative plan and a single 10-day schedule (naryad) for both 
field and tractor brigades, at least in those cases where the two can be 
integrated. The standard MTS agreement only obliges the MTS to 
draw up 10-day schedules for the tractor brigade, while the field 
brigades receive their orders either from the collective farm agronomist 
or the chairman.** Now, however, instances occur where the leaders of 
the two brigades together work out their plan for five or ten days.** 

Perhaps even more important than this consequence of the integra- 
tion is the much more rational use which can now be made of machines 
in view of the increased size of the field brigades. Small fields also 
impose limitations on the length of furrow in ploughing or runs in 
sowing or reaping. This has an effect on fuel consumption since the 
numerous turns required with short runs mean increased fuel used, 
as well as time spent unproductively between the runs; it also adds 
considerably to general wear and tear of the equipment and thus to the 
number of overhauls and repairs required. The increase in consumption 
is, of course, heaviest with the largest and otherwise most productive 
machines such as the larger combines, tractors, five-shared ploughs etc. 
Since about 70 per cent of all running costs of MTS are on oil products 
and repairs it can easily be seen what benefit can accrue to agriculture by 
lengthening the runs, and this occurs naturally with the increase of field 
sizes following amalgamation.*’ Runs of 1000 m., for example, involve 
on turns 3 per cent of total time worked as against 32 per cent of runs 
of 100 m. when a Universal tractor and two-shared plough are used; 
with the STZ-NATI tractor and a five-shared plough the percentage of 
time taken increases to 5 per cent and 47.5 per cent respectively. 
Similar figures are given for sowing and cultivation, while those for 
combining are rather less.** Again, many of the fields were formerly 
smaller than a day’s norm for some machines and this meant time and 
fuel wasted in shifting from field to field and farm to farm. The 
Kommunar combine, for example, has a daily norm of 16 hectares and 
this is half a day’s norm for a KS-10 hay mower.** It would, therefore, 
be wasteful to use such machines on the small fields of less than 10 
hectares mentioned earlier. 
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On the basis of statistics from MTS of Pskov, Novgorod, Kalinin, 
Moscow, Ivanovo and Smolensk regions (i.e. non-Black Earth districts) it 
has been calculated that, when the average sown area per collective farm 
served increased from 86.2 to 339.5 hectares, the season’s work per 15 
H.P. unit in terms of ploughing increased from 247 to 469 hectares and 
costs were reduced to 62 per cent of their former level.*° Moreover, at 
the same time other work on the farm performed by machines increased 
from 132 to 199 hectares when expressed in terms of ploughing. On the 
basis of the Bryansk, Ivanovo, Kalinin, Smolensk and Moscow regions 
it is calculated that when the number of tractors in 15 H.P. units held 
by MTS increased from an average of 30.7 to 65.8 and the sown area 
per collective farm increased from 173 to 358 hectares output per 
tractor unit went up to 121 per cent and costs down to 78 per cent of 
their former levels.‘ As more than 80 per cent of the basic field work 
of the collective farms is performed by the MTS it is clear that the 
increase in the size of the fields following the amalgamation, taken 
together with the increasing capacity of the MTS and the integration 
of the sizes of MTS and collective farms, can have a considerable 
economic effect. For some regions it seems that this correspondence in 
size is being achieved. ‘* 

Full use of these possibilities, however, has not so far been made and, 
indeed, discussions are still continuing on the best way to arrange 
brigade areas within the new rotations. In Tambov region, for instance, 
57 per cent of the collective farms have a single rotation with brigade 
areas broken up and occupying part of each field; and this is by no means 
an isolated example.‘* Such a method of organizing the areas, even 
when the field and tractor brigades are integrated, prevents full use 
being made of the machines, since they cannot always be conveniently 
allocated between the various fields and many extra journeys are 
involved in reaching the portions to be found in different fields of the 
rotation. 

The amalgamation and the consequent reorganization of the land, 
which is not yet completed, offers opportunities of both rationalizing 
field layouts and integrating the field and tractor brigades which tend 
the fields. The resources thus freed become available for the applica- 
tion of better techniques which, in their turn, will have an effect on 
yields. Deep ploughing, for example, which, in view of the smaller 
proportion of fallow, is of increased importance as a means of combating 
weeds, was carried out on an area of 2.2 million hectares in 1950 and 
was planned to be carried out on 26 million hectares in 1953.4 Cross- 
sowing and narrow row sowing of grains has increased from an area of 
2.2 million hectares in 1950 to a planned area of 17.6 million hectares in 
1953.*° 
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Additional manuring with local and mineral manures was carried out 
on 8.1 million hectares of winter crops in 1950 and 10.1 in 1952.** A 
number of factors has probably played a part in this rather slow rate of 
increase. In some areas local fertilizers are plentiful. In Belorussia, 
for instance, 0.8 million tons of peat were used in 1946 as manure, in 
1951 4.8 and in 1952 10.5 for spring crops alone.‘? However, in other 
areas this is not so and there is a continuing shortage of fertilizer. This 
shortage of fertilizer has had an adverse effect on the development of the 
fodder base and thus on the development of livestock, the source of 
organic manure. Moreover, it seems likely that collective farms rely on 
privately owned cattle for some, at least, of the manure that is applied 
to the collective farm fields. A collective farm in the Borisogleb dis- 
trict, Yaroslav region, for example, is quoted as carting 10 loads of 
manure from each homestead to the fields and every load above the 10 
carted by a collective farmer was credited to him as 0.25 labour-days, 
every load above twenty as 0.5 labour-days.‘* Khrushchev may have 
had this additional source in mind when he said: ‘By the end of the 
five-year plan it is possible to have about 400 million tons of manure 
a year...’ The sharp reduction in the number of cattle in collective 
farms in 1952 will also have had an adverse effect on the supply of 
manure. Indeed, one must conclude that the shortage of both organic 
and mineral fertilizers still remain a limiting factor and this has caused 
various methods of enabling the maximum use of available fertilizer 
to be developed. 

In connection with the greater importance attached to market 
gardening, inter-row cultivation has been developed and _ special 
machines designed and built for this purpose. The square-cluster 
method of sowing allows of two-way cultivation and a much greater 
degree of mechanization than was previously possible in a form of 
farming that has always been very labour-consuming. Some of the 
machines which are now used would not have been economical before, 
since their day’s norm is above the size of many of the fields of former 
vegetable rotations. For instance, the SOT (sadovo-ogorodny traktor) 
can plant 12-15 hectares of potatoes a day or harvest 15-19 hectares.*° 
It would, thus, have been required for only a few hours in many of the 
old rotations, even if the layout of the fields had allowed its use. 

The complex mechanization of harvesting and related processes in the 
collective farms has still far to go before it is completed. The aim is to 
gather the grain by combine, disc-ploughing the stubble at the same 
time, while the straw and chaff is gathered and the clean grain delivered 
without stopping the combine. This, of course, is a degree of mechani- 
zation demanding high-grade machines and skilled operators as well as 
a high level of organization. At the moment, however, while there are 
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outstanding achievements in harvesting and the subsequent working 
up of the grain, the general level does not seem to have altered con- 
siderably since amalgamation. There are complaints, too, that there is a 
gap between the level of mechanization of harvesting and that of 
threshing and winnowing.*' In the majority of collective farm threshing 
floors the winnowers and sorters are hand-worked, while loading and 
unloading is hardly mechanized at all; the supply of machines and 
spares is inadequate. 


LIVESTOCK FARMING 

As has already been suggested, livestock farming is the weakest 
section of agriculture in the USSR. The numbers of cattle have, it is 
true, been greatly increased since the war, even taking into account the 
decrease of 2.2 million in 1952, but plans have not been fulfilled. How- 
ever, socially owned collective farm animals (but not cows) have become 
dominant in numbers. The five-year plan aims to strengthen this 
position still further and the measures proposed by the party in Septem- 
ber, 1953, do not alter this. 

index of socially owned livestock 
End of: 1950 1952 1955 (Plan) 

Horses 100 112 114-116 

Cows 100 122 200 

Sheep 100 116 175-180 

Pigs 100° 130 185-190 
It thus seemed very unlikely that the five-year plan would be fulfilled in 
this sector except for horses and possibly pigs; but it is now stated, on 
the basis of the plan results for 1953, that the targets for 1954 have been 
raised. The results for 1953 are, however, not comparable with previous 
years owing to the changed report date. 

At the XIX Party Congress Benediktov stated that ‘in the years of 
the post-war five-year plan the production of fodder has lagged behind 
the increase in the number of livestock and this has been strongly re- 
flected in the productivity of livestock farming and also in the main- 
taining of the numbers of livestock’.** The question of fodder is 
certainly important for the development of livestock farming and the 
enormous increase envisaged by the five-year plan has already been 
mentioned, as well as the local severe difficulties of the winter of 1952. 
Moreover, the fall in the number of cattle which took place in 1952 was 
ascribable mainly to the privately owned sector and this was most 
probably due, to a certain extent, to fodder shortage. The collective 
farmer’s private plot is not only too small to support cattle, but the 
amalgamation and the subsequent introduction of leys has also deprived 
him of former waste and rough pasture which was probably available 
to his animals. Apart from the fodder shortage, however, there was a 
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lack of incentive for the collective farmer to develop livestock husbandry; 
compulsory deliveries were high and prices low. This all undoubtedly 
increased the sale of cattle to the socialized sector as well as their slaugh- 
ter. Thus, it is stated that ‘many leaders of collective farms, local 
soviet and agricultural organs, instead of organizing work on the farms 
for the reproduction of socially owned cattle, continue to carry out mass 
purchases of cattle from collective farmers’.** At the same time, 
amalgamation was carried through very rapidly and the construction 
of proper buildings for the animals, as well as supplies of fodder and the 
necessary qualified personnel, naturally all lagged behind the rate of 
increase in the size of the herds. Without trained personnel to look after 
it, and especially if not adequately fed during the winter, the herd would, 
of course, be peculiarly subject to disease which would be able to spread 
very rapidly among its increased numbers. 

In 1949 a new minimum was laid down for the number of livestock 
to be held by each collective farm; this was to be achieved by the end of 
1953. It established variations according to area held, zone and type of 
livestock. It not merely laid down the total number of animals needed, 
but, for cattle, also stipulated the proportion of cows in the herd, making 
a distinction in this respect between dairy regions, such as Leningrad, 
Moscow, Vologda, etc., with 40 per cent, and meat regions, such as. 
southern Kazakhstan, Turkmenia etc. with 25-30 per cent. In 1950 
collective farms which had the four internal farms of livestock laid down 
(i.e. for cattle, sheep, pigs, except where none are kept for religious 
reasons, and poultry, except where no grain is grown) and had achieved 
the minimum, had their compulsory deliveries reduced by ro per cent, 
while the others had theirs increased in the same proportion.** The 
minimum is fairly flexible and is related to the area of arable in the case 
of pigs and the area sown to grain in the case of poultry. 

In 1952 a new Veterinary Statute was issued which made the Ministry 
of Agriculture responsible for the provision of free veterinary services 
for animals owned by collective farms and individuals by means of 
veterinary institutes and a single network of zootechnical and veterinary 
services. ** 

These measures must, of course, have some effect on livestock de- 
velopment but it is very doubtful if, taken alone, they would be enough 
to resolve the difficulties. However, additional man-power has become 
available through the amalgamation. Khrushchev has mentioned that 
people freed for productive work as a result of the amalgamation were 
in some cases being employed in cattle-raising; and in the two years 
1950-51 the numbers in dairying had increased by 800,000.°* In Mos- 
cow region 30-40 per cent of all working collective farmers are now 
engaged in livestock farming.*? However, making manpower available 
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is itself not a conclusive answer to the need for intensification of live- 
stock farming; intensification must come largely through the application 
of mechanization and the raising of standards of work as well as by the 
application of improved techniques. 

Other measures recently undertaken to help overcome the difficulties 
in this key sector of agriculture are the new and greatly reduced agri- 
cultural tax, the reduction of compulsory deliveries of livestock produce 
by collective farmers, workers and employees, the raising of prices for 
procurements and the general encouragement of privately owned cattle. 
These measures are to restore the situation in the privately owned 
sector, but the main stress still remains on the socially owned sector. 
Here the main tasks are still the creation of a stable fodder base, the 
provision of adequate buildings and a general increase in yields with 
increased mechanization; and these tasks require further investment for 
their achievement. The quantities of fodders planned to be prepared in 
1954 in collective farms do not appear to be adequate for a complete 
ration. The planned hay harvest seems to require only 1g million 
hectares of sown grasses compared with 37 million hectares of natural 
hay, so this harvest is still quite vulnerable to adverse climatic conditions 
and dependent on the low yields of natural meadows. Moreover, in 
1953 at any rate, the potato harvest did not increase. Consequently, 
the collective farms will have to obtain extra supplies of high-grade 
fodders if plans are to be fulfilled in the immediate future, but later, no 
doubt, the improved rotations and associated measures will have an 
effect on yields and the acquisition of ley rotations will reduce the 
dependence on natural meadows. 

Amalgamation has meant not only that the scale of each internal 
livestock farm has increased, but also that specialization has taken place; 
the farm for one type of animal is now frequently quite separate from 
those for other types. In the old collective farms, where the total 
number of livestock was sometimes quite small, one location accom- 
modated all types of animals. The disposition of livestock farms within 
the amalgamated collective farms is of particular importance because of 
the considerable quantities of fodder, dung and so on which have to be 
transported. It has sometimes been suggested that the transport 
involved more than offsets the advantages that accrue from concentra- 
tion and Jasny had even denied that there are any technical advantages 
to offset this additional expense.** The transport problem is, however, 
being eased by the provision of overhead rails between the sheds and 
the stores and of internal roadways. The rejection at this time of the 
concept of the agrogorod has meant that the question of the disposition 
of farms and workers, while it still remains as part of the larger problem 
of the general reorganization of the land, certainly has not involved the 
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chaos that certain writers assumed. In Voronezh region, for instance, 
only 39 per cent of the enlarged farms have a single settlement.** The 
attention paid to such problems can be gauged from the numerous 
articles which are devoted to rational disposition of buildings, villages 
and fields. 

It can be concluded, then, that while amalgamation can offer certain 
advantages for large-scale livestock farming there are also dangers which, 
for the moment at least, have placed livestock farming in quite a serious 
situation in some sectors and this has had a retarding influence on 
agriculture in general. However, whether, in fact, large-scale livestock 
farming is itself advantageous at the present stage still remains to be 
seen. 


FUNDS FOR AGRICULTURAL INVESTMENT 

The need for further capital investment in agriculture, even without 
anything like the agrogorod scheme, was probably one of the factors 
which called forth amalgamation. Once this policy had been embarked 
upon funds were needed the more urgently to finance the reorganization 
of the fields, the clearing of patches of shrub, stones and general levell- 
ing, as well as for the erection of new sheds, barns, buildings for live- 
stock and the construction of increased internal transport facilities. 
Long-term credits made available from the budget are used in de- 
veloping livestock farming and in obtaining building materials and this, 
of course, helps in the construction of farm buildings for livestock. 
More than half of all state long-term credits to collective farms in the 
post-war years have been used for the development of livestock farming 
and the proportion has increased from 50 per cent in 1947-48 to a 
maximum of 63 per cent in 1950. The plan for 1953 was 62 per cent. *° 
The amalgamation of the collective farms appears to have led to a great 
increase in the amounts allotted to the indivisible funds, and in 1953 
the investments by the collective farms themselves amounted to 17 
milliard rubles. 

Collective farms not fulfilling the plan for the increase of any type of 
livestock must additionally allot to the indivisible funds sufficient money 
from that received by the sale of livestock products to make good the 
plan; this has to come entirely from money income and must be a strong 
incentive to carry out the plan. However, the main factor causing delay 
in increasing the numbers of livestock seems to remain the lack of a 
firm fodder base. That this is so is confirmed by the statement that 
‘study of more than 2000 collective farms of various zones of the Union 
has shown that the collective farms lagging behind in the development of 
livestock raising, that is, not well stocked with cattle, are, as a rule, 
those which are weaker in organization and economy, i.e. also lagging 
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behind in other branches of collective farm production. And, on the 
contrary, in advanced collective farms which have higher yields of 
agricultural crops, as a rule, there are also more cattle per 100 hectares 
of land’.** 

The development of mixed farming with its income less seasonal than 
that of specialized farming, together with the larger basic units now 
involved, has made it possible to set up permanent construction 
brigades in many farms. However, there are still complaints that such 
workers are sometimes used on other jobs and it is said that wages for 
outside help in construction on collective farms sometimes amounts to 
as much as 40-50 per cent of the costs.** At first, after amalgamation, 
the idea of resettling the collective farmers in central villages to be 
constructed on town lines was put forward by Kruschchev®* and 
others, and plans based on this idea appeared in various journals. ** 
But this idea was rejected since it turned the attention of the collective 
farmers away from the main tasks of agriculture which remain the 
continued increasing. of agricultural output in all forms; moreover, 
there does not appear to have been any great popularity for the proposed 
resettlement, nor was it felt that available resources were already so 
lavish that existing structures could be removed and replaced by new 
ones. 

The XIX Party Congress condemned the principle of collective 
farms establishing their own factories for the production of such items 
as building materials; the main objection is that-they are unproductive 
compared with large-scale factories and are, therefore, wasteful. More 
recently, however, it has been recommended that ‘where economically 
expedient’. collective farms should produce their own bricks, tiles and 
lime.** Small collective farm power stations of less than 20-30 kW have 
also been claimed to be wasteful relative to larger stations. Following the 
amalgamation it is easier to build larger stations than formerly, and in 
some cases the scale is quite considerable. An instance occurs of 60 
collective farms in five districts combining to construct a hydroelectric 
station with a 2000 kW capacity. ** 


CONCLUSIONS 

The most important aspect of amalgamation is, in the long run, the 
technical reorganization of the land. This is involving not only the 
acquisition of improved rotations and ley farming, but also increased 
attention to such questions as the rational disposition of livestock farms, 
the integration of the work of the MTS and the collective farmers. 
Moreover, so far as rotations are concerned, the larger basic units of 
agricultural production which now exist give increased opportunities 
of decentralism of planning. The investments required for the achieve- 
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ment of these plans are being drawn from the farms’ own resources, 
which have been increased by the recent increases in prices paid by the 
state for agricultural produce, and also from the allocations made by 
the state for agricultural development. 

The amalgamation has increased the proportion of farms in which 
party branches exist and much attention is now devoted to seeing that 
members of the party are to be found in the various brigades and parts 
of the farm where their influence will be most effective. This, together 
with the increased importance of the MTS and their closer integration 
with the collective farms, appears as an attempt to extend the influence 
of the party in the countryside, but it is also, in association with the 
whole campaign now being devoted to agricultural problems, an attempt 
to extend planning to the sphere where it is weakest. Such an extension 
of planning is essential not only to adjust the balance between the 
various branches of agriculture, but also in order to carry out the 
broader adjustment between the whole of agriculture and industry. The 
basis of this process, however, remains the reorganization of the land 
consequent on amalgamation; and, whatever may be the results in 
agriculture during the next few years, and they will, of course, be 
affected by the recent stimulatory measures, the basic measure of 
amalgamation is a long-term one and its results in this respect will not 
be apparent for several years. 


R. E. F. Smitru 
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SOVIET LAW AND SOVIET SOCIETY 


John N. Hazard, Law and Social Change in the USSR. The Library of 
World Affairs, Stevens, 310 pp., 25s. net. 


Books on any aspect of Soviet society should be appreciated from two 
points of view. First, do they make a serious contribution to the 
understanding of their immediate subject by a non-specialist public? 
(For this purpose, most of those specializing in the study of other aspects 
of Soviet society must be included among the non-specialists.) Secondly, 
does a book on some aspect of Soviet society mark progress in our 
understanding of the interrelationships between this and other 
aspects? 

From the first point of view, Professor Hazard’s recent book repre- 
sents an important achievement. Specialists who had access to his 
mimeographed collections of Soviet court cases' have more than once 
expressed the wish that this wealth of material should be made acces- 
sible to the non-specialist public. Now a British publisher has given 
Professor Hazard the opportunity of presenting it, together with more 
recent material available in American libraries, more systematically, 
thus allowing for a broad purview of the various aspects of Soviet life 
with which Soviet justice has to deal. Beginning with the law governing 
private ownership and the interrelations between the corporations 
managing state enterprises, we pass through constitutional law, the 
definitions of criminal responsibility, prosecution of state officials 
violating their duties, labour, inventors’ and copyright law, the juris- 
diction of the courts concerning social security and torts, family law and, 
finally, the Soviet approach to international law. All these subjects are 
treated by the presentation of concrete Soviet materials. Rightly, the 
report of numerous court cases forms the larger part of the book. 
There is no intention of explaining judicial procedure and court 
organization, and only a few of the problems controversial among 
Soviet jurists are mentioned. But this is a book not on Soviet law but on 
Soviet life as reflected in its working. The chapters on state arbitration, 
prosecution of state officials, labour, inventors’ and tort law will be 
profitably used even by specialists on Soviet law since nowhere else can 
the most important case materials be found so well collected. 

The title of the book is conditioned by the heading of a whole series 
in which it is published. It can easily be applied to any book on Soviet 
law as this law is a most impressive example of the application of law 
as an instrument of social change. We shall, however, get less satis- 
faction from the book if we look for reflections of the social changes 
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during the Soviet period. Some of the chapters have historical sections, 
but the case material is collected over a period of nearly thirty years 
and it is not always made clear that the author is dealing with different 
socio-economic systems and with the different approaches to law which 
followed each other during the period. On page 99, for example, we 
find the statement that ‘although no reported judicial decisions have 
been found to support the conclusion that a decision will go against a 
person with ancestry generally accepted as presumably opposed to the 
Soviet regime, a recent textbook opinion suggests that this might be the 
case’. The textbook statement, subsequently summarized, suggests 
that the presence, or absence, of counterrevolutionary intention may be 
indicated by a person’s background. Surely this implies very much 
more than ‘ancestry’. Privileged treatment of persons of ‘proletarian 
origin’, which came to an end in the middle ’thirties, may be explained 
as one application of the background principle. But it is mistaken to 
conclude, from continued reference to that general principle in 1951, 
that ‘ancestry’ could today play any considerable part in Soviet decisions. 
Professor Hazard has no more than Dr. Gsovsky* succeeded in shatter- 
ing my conviction that the historical approach is the only way towards . 
understanding Soviet institutions. 

There are a few historical errors in the book, some due to the fact 
that Professor Hazard is not a historian, others resulting from his being 
a lawyer, and still others from the impact of current American presenta- 
tions of recent history. To the first two groups of errors belongs, for 
example, the statement that once the need to compromise with the more 
conservative elements was past (in this connection reference to the left- 
wing Social Revolutionaries is made) and after the dissolution of the 
Constituent Assembly, Lenin could proceed, on February 19, 1918, 
to the abolition of private property in land without compensation (p. 4). 
Indeed, the land law was enacted as from this date, but the principle 
referred to was proclaimed by the first Soviet Congress on the very first 
night of the October Revolution, with some concessions to the pro- 
gramme of the Social Revolutionaries who at that time did not par- 
ticipate in the Soviet government. The left-wing Social Revolutionaries 
were, however, members of the government at the time of, and even 
after, the enactment of the land law. An example of the third type of 
mistake is the explanation of the amalgamation drive as directed at the 
formation of agrogoroda (agricultural towns) just as much as that of 
large-scale agricultural enterprises. Of the collective farmers it is 
said that they ‘simply would not agree to live in the new towns, and 
certainly not in blocks of flats which differed so radically from their 
peasant cottages’ (pp. 249-50). Clearly this is an example of taking as 
the central issue some propaganda assertions made in the course of the 
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amalgamation drive, without considering their relationship to actual 
economic possibilities. 

The most serious examples of the dependence of the analysis on the 
presentation of current events in the daily press are, however, to be 
found in the chapter on ‘International Law’ — even though it contains a 
good section on frontiers and fishing rights. There was no inherent 
necessity to include international law — especially in the interpretation 
which it is given, as a synonym of foreign policies — in a book treating 
the various aspects of Soviet life as reflected in Soviet courts. The 
bridge is formed by Professor Hazard’s assumption that Soviet minds 
are still dominated by the time-honoured concept of an eventual 
withering away of law, prevented by the existence of the ‘capitalist 
encirclement’. This implies a certain interpretation of Soviet foreign 
policies, and of Soviet concepts of international law as well, since 
Professor Hazard takes for granted the identity of those concepts with 
the day-to-day aims of Soviet foreign policy. Transferring to the 
object of his study the lawyer’s conviction of the central importance of 
his subject, Professor Hazard concludes, from the well-known interest of 
the Soviet leaders in winning the support of world public opinion, 
that they have ‘reached the conclusion that the peoples of the world 
revere legality in international relations, and, consequently, support of 
peoples is most likely for the State which makes the best legal case before 
the bar of public opinion’ (p. 296). 

In consequence, we get a chain of explanations of Soviet approaches 
to issues of international law according to what happened to be in the 
news at the time of the most recent statement of these approaches 
(most of which are of very long standing). The inclusion in the Soviet 
definition of aggression of sending an army, or of landing troops on the 
territory of another state is explained by the impression made upon the 
Soviet leaders by the success of the Inchon landing in Korea. The 
acceptance, at its face value, of the description of the Chinese inter- 
vention in Korea, when the Allies approached the Yalu river, as an 
intervention of ‘volunteers’ is explained by the hypothesis that ‘the 
USSR felt international protection from bands coming from beyond 
her borders no longer necessary, as she could cope with them effectively 
with her own troops’ (p. 293). On p. 287, Professor Hazard reports, in 
very vague terms, the Soviet protest ‘against an item in the budget of the 
United States to aid in supporting refugees from Eastern Europe who, 
in Soviet opinion, were preparing to develop a revolutionary movement 
against Soviet domination of the Eastern European countries’. In 
fact, the main weight of the Soviet protest was directed not so much 
against support for refugees from, but against the earmarking of part of 
such support for people within, the Eastern European countries. 
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Special explanations by policy considerations would be needed only if a 
state faced with enactments like these quoted failed to protest. An 
association between a state’s capacity or otherwise to deal successfully 
with some type of attack and its inclusion of such activities in its legal 
definition of aggression exists only if the protection of international law 
is treated as a substitute for inadequate defence forces (p. 278). 

Such an overestimate of the potentialities of international law has, 
however, very grave implications as to its very existence. In a world 
divided like that of today, there is bound to be a contest between differ- 
ent interpretations of international law. Both parties fight for their own 
interpretation in the hope of having it accepted as far as possible in the 
compromises by which international law gradually develops. But if 
either party to a dispute simply proclaims its policies to be the inter- 
national law of the time, then there can be as little agreed international 
law as there can be agreed policies. International law (which, in such 
circumstances, should not be treated in serious books on law) would 
simply be another way of casting abuse. It may safely be supposed that 
either party to a dispute, though not necessarily under the lawyers’ 
delusions as to the importance of their science, will make the most of 
such violations of accepted rules of law as it can detect in its opponents. 
But this is not the whole story. In the most recent Soviet textbook on 
International Law’ the importance of treaties concluded with capitalist 
states is explained not by their effect on public opinion, but by the 
obvious consideration that respect for such treaties is the condition for 
the conclusion and observation of further agreements (especially in the 
economic field). As a rule, Soviet authors recognize the need to dis- 
tinguish between what is the international law accepted at a given 
moment, and what is the direction in which, in their opinion, it should be 
developed.‘ 

In spite of the shortcomings mentioned, the reader of the book will 
get the picture of a country inhabited by human beings, involved in all 
kinds of conflicts and problems of organization as reflected in the law. 
Rather superficially attached to this picture we find, however, in the book 
an attempt at general interpretation, which in my opinion, fails to get 
at the background of the phenomena described. 

To Professor Hazard, Soviet law is not so much an institution growing 
in a prolonged and controversial historical process, as an instrument by 
which ‘the leadership’ tries to shape society according to its precon- 
ceived blue-prints. It is never made clear whether the term ‘the leader- 
ship’ applies to a few individuals exercising power, or to the party as an 
institution (as soon as the latter approach were entertained, the historical 
development of that institution would form a main key to the under- 
standing of Soviet law). ‘The leadership’, whatever this may mean, 
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appears as conditioned by the desire to preserve power as a means of 
realizing preconceived dogma. From an analysis of the failure of the 
Paris commune of 1871, Lenin concluded that there was a necessity for 
a strong political party (p. 64). (This, in fact, followed from all the pre- 
ceding history of the Russian revolutionary movement.) The lack of 
any blue-print in the pre-revolutionary literature on the socialist state 
was a contributory cause of the informal manner in which industrial 
management was organized at the beginning (p. 37). On page 96 it is 
said that the strict security precautions taken in 1947 were caused by 
theoretical considerations that (for alleged reasons of principle) capitalist 
aggression was inevitable, etc. After a record of the rather conservative 
turn of family law in 1944, the chapter on this subject concludes with the 
statement that ‘the Soviet leadership manipulates the formulae of the 
law and the institutions of the lawyer to mould society in the image of 
its dreams’ (p. 273). 

On the other hand, the Soviet leaders, thus depicted as pure doctrin- 
aires, need the pressure of supposed social unrest in order to enact 
measures which are obviously demanded by the whole tradition of the 
Russian revolutionary movement, such as the threat of serious penalties 
against persons who use a woman’s dependence upon them as an op- 
portunity to force her into sexual relationships (p. 124). In this con- 
nection, I may mention one of the few instances where I disagree with 
Professor Hazard as a lawyer. On pages 104-5 he states that ‘a woman’s 
honour was found to require extreme measures of protection even in a 
case where the circumstances were rather doubtful that honour was at 
issue’. (‘The woman may have previously had intercourse with the man 
whom she seriously injured to prevent another intercourse at a time 
when her eldest son was not yet asleep.) Soviet law protects a woman’s 
right to decide herself when and with whom she enters into intimate 
relationships, not some concept of ‘honour’. For example, according to 
authoritative court decisions dating from the same time as Professor 
Hazard’s case, the crime of rape can be committed against a prostitute, 
or even by a husband against his wife.’ In this as in other instances 
Professor Hazard’s error appears to follow from the application of 
extraneous concepts to the interpretation of the Soviet legal system. The 
main motive for the enactment of penal sanctions against officials mis- 
using their powers and for the encouragement of criticism from below 
is the fear lest more antagonism might be created than the police can 
control or even that shortcomings may ‘imperil retention of power’ 
(pp. 111 and 128). A state’s ordinary interest in the proper functioning 
of its machine especially where full employment renders it less easily 
checked by mere disciplinary measures, disappears in face of such 
extremities. If this analysis were true, latent if not apparent threats to 
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some regime’s existence would form the only protection against bureau- 
cratic arbitrariness. 

In any case, an uncontrolled bureaucratic machine may provoke real 
dangers for the existence of the Soviet regime. But the interpretation of 
Soviet policies by power considerations produces also artificial problems 
such as the discussion, on page 12, as to whether the ‘universal import- 
ance’ of appropriate supplies of barley sugar ‘in preserving the morale of 
the people’ has caused the continued toleration of small artisans in the 
production of this and similar commodities. Any attempt at economic 
analysis would have shown immediately why this kind of private 
business activity is tolerated in the USSR while those which might 
tempt the entrepreneur to buy agricultural products directly from the 
peasants are prohibited. It would also have prevented Professor Hazard 
from choosing for the first chapter, which contains interesting illustra- 
tions of the status of the remaining small craftsmen and traders, the 
heading ‘Property is the Key’ while that property which may, indeed, be 
regarded as the key to Soviet economics is treated in the second chapter, 
which deals with public corporations. Another instance of questionable 
make-up (in this case only make-up of a chapter heading) because of the 
transfer of American ideological standards to a completely different 
society, is the heading of the excellent chapter on inventors’ and authors’ 
rights: ‘The Individual has a Niche’. Surely, from the standpoint of the 
average Soviet citizen, incentive payments (which fall outside the pur- 
view of a legal book), inheritance, and the kolkhoz member’s auxiliary 
plot (which are treated in their appropriate places) are far more important 
aspects of the individual’s economic rights than the rights of authors 
and inventors. 

I would like to repeat that the sociological theories attached to Pro- 
fessor Hazard’s material do not seriously impair the reader’s enjoyment. 
Much more important than a criticism of those theories is a discussion of 
the limitations of the material which have to be overcome in a future 
continuation of his work. In any book produced with the material at 
present available, a predominance of Supreme Court cases was un- 
avoidable. Such cases are interesting not only for the lawyer, in that 
they show how mistakes of the lower courts are corrected, but also for 
the sociologist in that cases of disagreement between the lower courts, 
or between them and the Attorney General, denote issues which, pre- 
sumably, are controversial within Soviet society. For this very reason, 
however, they do not describe average and typical incidents in daily life, 
which were treated simply enough by the lower courts, except in cases 
where irregularities of procedure gave an opportunity for appeal, or for 
the Public Attorney’s demand that the Supreme Court should exercise 
its powers of supervision. The ordinary labour law case, for example, 
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simply does not get in. For earlier periods the difficulty may be solved by 
careful study of the periodicals published by Regional Courts during the 
‘twenties. For the future we must hope for more ample reporting in 
Soviet publications available for export, if not for field studies which 
may be made possible by an improvement in international relations. 
For the moment we must remain conscious of the limitations of the 
material of which such an excellent collection is here reviewed. 

Further, we must be conscious of the fact that court decisions, even 
fairly fully recorded, are only half the law. How many of the offences 
committed are actually prosecuted? The recent amnesty indicated that 
the very severity of the law may have defeated its purpose. How did 
regular reprieves reduce the punishment expectations of criminals* in 
the different periods of Soviet development? What portion of the dis- 
agreements between Soviet state enterprises actually reach the Boards of 
Arbitration? Finally, there are large fields of semi-judicial activities 
which may be just as important to illustrate the points of friction in 
Soviet society as are the court cases proper. The activities of MVD, 
which are sufficiently mentioned in the book reviewed, may now be on 
the decrease, but those of comradely courts in the factories certainly 
are not. A serious disciplinary sanction is surely more important for a 
party member’s career than one of the lightest of court sentences. About 
all these things we know so little, and would like to know so much more. 
Professor Hazard’s book brings to some completion the process in which 
the existence and nature of Soviet law was made clear to the more 
serious public in the West. Now this elementary task is done, prolonged 
efforts will be needed to understand the place and functioning of 
law within the whole framework of the system of controls of Soviet 
society. 

RUDOLF SCHLESINGER 


1 Last edition, conjointly with Morris L. Weisberg, 1950, Parker Law School, 
Columbia University, New York. 

2 Cf. Soviet Studies, vol. III, p. 74. 

3 Mezhdunarodnoye Pravo, Institute of Law of the Academy of Sciences, 1951, p. 
380. I avoid references to such parts of the textbook as have been shown not to be 
characteristic of present opinion in the discussion reported in Soviet Studies, vol. IV, 
Pp. 334ff. 

* Occasionally Professor Hazard overlooks such distinctions. On p. 284 he says that 
the authors of the Soviet textbook just quoted (p. 309), as distinct from an earlier Soviet 
student, treated the Black and Baltic Seas as closed seas, implying that the entrance of 
warships of outside powers was illegal. In fact, the sentence quoted refers to an earlier 
enumeration of various types of ‘closed seas’ (in the geographical, not in the legal sense) 
i.e. to ‘point (b)’ of that enumeration. This refers to ‘seas, the coasts of which belong to 
a limited number of states and the connections of which with the open seas lead only 
to the coasts of this limited number of states’. The conclusion is drawn that only such 
groups of states have security interests in such seas. But a distinction is made between 
seas of ‘type (b)’ and seas of another type (a) with no connections with the open seas 
(such as the Caspian), the regime of which is to be regulated only by agreement between 
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the states concerned. As to the seas under point (b) we find on Pre following p 
(310) of the textbook the statement that the right to establish their regime shou ld 
(dolzhno) belong to their coastal states. This is a suggestion de lege ferenda, but not, 
as Professor Hazard says, a dogmatic statement of the law. To the layman such issues 
may appear small — but they make all the difference as to whether one can deal with an 
issue such as the regime of the Straits by the diplomatic procedure of give and take. 

bd he A. Pyontkovsky, Sovetskoye Ugolovnoye Pravo, vol. II, (Special Part), Moscow, 
1928, Pp. 392-3. 

*Cf A. A. Gertsenson, ‘Borba s Prestupnostyu v RSFSR’ (The Struggle against 

Criminality in the RSFSR) in Sovetskoye Pravo vol. III (1929). 
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THE USSR AFTER THE DEATH OF STALIN 


SOME COMMENTS ON MR. MILLER’S ARTICLE 


Mr. MILLER has made an ambitious attempt to interpret the changes 
which have occurred in the USSR and to place them in their historic- 
sociological setting. It is all to the good that someone should be making 
an effort to analyse the underlying causes of the recent changes, and 
whatever may be one’s disagreements with Mr. Miller’s methods and 
formulations, one can only welcome the attempt. Any critic must be 
conscious of the magnitude of the task of such an analysis, and of the 
fact that it is easier to criticize than to do the work oneself. 

With a large part of Mr. Miller’s article there is little need to quarrel. 
Only a very obstinate man would continue to deny that important 
changes have taken place. There is evidence to show that Soviet society 
had outgrown certain political, economic and ideological features of 
Stalinism. In carrying out its revolution from above, the Stalin regime 
imposed many sacrifices, rode rough-shod over the rights and ideals of 
millions of citizens and eventually built the powerful industrialized state 
that is the USSR of today. The process of doing all this involved, indeed 
demanded, the kind of hard, driving, cruel leadership which is associated 
with Stalin’s name, and excluded any serious consideration of the day to 
day desires or comforts of the masses. This naturally led to the rise at all 
levels of autocratic table-thumping boors to positions of authority. This 
type of leader is the ‘Borzov’ of Ovechkin’s stories, and to him Mr. 
Miller rightly devotes a great deal of attention. Although he nowhere 
says so, it is clear that the ‘Borzovs’ are faithful mirrors of Stalin’s own 
method of leadership. 

Towards the end of Stalin’s life these methods ceased to correspond 
to the needs of the situation. For example, the ‘Borzovs’ quite evidently 
harmed the development of agriculture and needlessly antagonized the 
peasantry, while all over the USSR other ‘Borzovs’ at all levels by their 
unreasoning authoritarianism were making the lives of others miserable 
to no obvious economic or political purpose. Like the armed guard 
which still stands outside many a Soviet factory, they appear increasingly 
to be a left-over from another epoch. Certainly it would be easy to 
demonstrate that the Soviet economy would run better without them. 
So the occasion of Stalin’s death made possible a big reorganization, 
elements of which were ‘in the air’ already during his life-time: Thus 
far I think Mr. Miller and I would not disagree fundamentally, as these 
trends are there for all to see. Nonetheless, there are in my view a 
number of points on which he is profoundly wrong. 

Part of the trouble lies in his method of presentation: only a fraction 
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of the readers can possibly follow his line of thought. This is a pity, 
since so much of what he has to say is worth serious consideration. The 
difficulty arises out of his use of Hegelian philosophic terminology in 
and out of season, which to many readers must seem like an impenetrable 
blanket over the facts which he is seeking to analyse, with philosophical 
generalizations too often a substitute for a study of real ‘bread and 
butter’ problems. Others are more conscious than he of living among 
contemporary events, with all that this implies for our inevitable degree 
of ignorance about them; they would not treat the confused and uncer- 
tain present as if they were describing long-past historical events. It is 
also a pity that Mr. Miller does not show more awareness that there 
are interpretations other than his own. 

However it is to an examination of his actual arguments that most of 
this paper will be devoted. So as to avoid excessive length only a few 
points of disagreement will be touched upon. 


Trials, Secret Police, ‘Lore’ ’ 

While it was obviously necessary to comment on the documents con- 
nected with Beria’s fall and execution, it seems less useful in the context 
of the whole article so to re-define the word ‘truth’ as to make it applic- 
able to deliberate falsehood or myth-creation. This makes it appear 
that Mr. Miller is engaged in an exercise of justification, though he 
would certainly claim that he was explaining rather than explaining away. 


In all probability he is well aware that the Moscow trials contained at 
the very least a proportion of invented ‘facts’, and he would scarcely 
deny that many of the accusations made against Beria were nonsensical 
(and others, while possibly true, may also have been invented). Yet the 
most he could bring himself to say in this connection was that the 
relationship between the Beria accusations and ‘fact and truth’ was — a 
masterpiece of understatement! — ‘unexpected’; and even this is 
instantly qualified by ‘unexpected, that is, for the Western written 
word’. 

Mr. Miller develops the useful concept of ‘managed lore’ (what the 
French might call ‘mystique organisée’), to describe the Soviet process 
of deliberate myth-creation, and rightly regards the trials as part of the 
process. However to him ‘managed lore’, if properly managed, becomes 
by some mystical process the equivalent of truth; in his article the issue 
is still further confused by a somewhat irrelevant reference to imagin- 
ative stories spontaneously told by Clyde-side shipbuilders about the 
reduced authority of foremen, though there is a fundamental difference 
between belief (accurate or inaccurate) and ceritrally organized en- 
deavours to persuade. 

Mr. Miller’s references to the pre-war trials shows where this line of 
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thought leads him: they were ‘concerned with truth, not facts’; they were 
‘genuine morality plays’. The words ‘truth not fact’ stretch the English 
language to breaking point to cover conscious falsehood. It is not unfair 
to put this question to Mr. Miller: in Kiev in 1913 a certain Beilis was 
accused before the Tsar’s courts of ritual murder. It so happened 
that Nicholas II’s Russia was already so corrupted by liberalism that a 
fairly genuine trial was held and the defendant was found not guilty. 
Evidently this was ‘mismanaged lore’, i.e. the trial failed in its purpose. 
This may be contrasted with a similar trial held in Spain under Ferdin- 
and and Isabella. More efficient than the Tsarist ministers, the Inquisi- 
tion not only secured a conviction but also a public confession from the 
unfortunate accused, and no doubt the Spanish masses believed the 
Inquisition’s story. On the reasonable assumption that neither prisoner 
was guilty, would not Mr. Miller’s logic drive him to say that truth is to 
be measured by political effectiveness? Similarly, Mr. Miller quite 
plainly dislikes the accusations connected with the ‘Doctors’ Plot’; yet 
they were not necessarily more false than other accusations and other 
confessions which, whether he means it or not, he endeavours to explain 
away. Of course Mr. Miller is entitled to view ‘truth’ in his own way, 
but then it is his duty to explain himself to his readers. 

Certainly is it worth inquiring into the purposes and effects of deliber- 
ate myth-creation, but it would be realistic to assume that in the USSR 
the process was almost wholly one-sided, i.e. that the authorities for their 
own purposes created the myth, which many may or may not have 
believed in (Mr. Miller knows enough of Russian conditions in 1937 to 
agree that it would have been highly unhealthy to express disbelief). 

The ‘genuine morality play’ argument begs immense questions. 
Genuine for whom? For the unfortunate actors? For the audience, 
perhaps? However, the old morality plays dramatized legends which the 
audience already believed, and were not contrived to create a yet non- 
existent set of myths. In any event the medieval morality plays were 
make-believe, in the sense that the worthy citizen that played the devil 
was not killed on the stage; if he were, obviously this would be no 
morality play at all. Mr. Miller might have sought a parallel in witch 
trials, or even human sacrifices in more remote times, in which at least 
the victims really did die. There was however this difference (among 
others) between the purge trials and witch trials: the latter were held in 
response to deeply-felt popular demand, often despite the opposition of 
the government of the day, whereas no one in their senses would sug- 
gest that Soviet public opinion demanded the purges of 1936-38. 

However, to return to Beria. It is undeniable that the events of 1953 
showed a trend towards a diminution of secret police powers. The slap 
in the face administered to the MVD in connection with the withdrawal 
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of the accusations against the doctors, the emphasis on party control 
over the police, the talk about legality and the shooting of so many 
leading officials of the MVD, are strong evidence. However, instead of 
analysing these quite tangible facts, Mr. Miller prefers to read far- 
reaching implications into the procurator’s document on Beria published 
on December 17, although the document as such contains so little that 
is different to pre-war documents of the same kind. Beria was accused 
of abusing his powers as head of the MVD by prosecuting honest 
officials, intrigue, calumny, etc. But what else was to be expected? 
Many a citizen, and above all many an official, must have bitter feelings 
and memories about MVD activity, and it is entirely within the purge 
trial tradition for a victim to be given the blame for any unpopularity 
for which he ‘qualifies’ by reason of his departmental responsibilities. 
One of Beria’s predecessors, Yagoda, was accused in the 1938 trials of a 
long list of crimes in his professional capacity, just as former high 
officials in economic ministries duly confessed to causing food shortages, 
mine accidents and anything else for which scape-goats were required. 
Thus it was entirely to be expected that Beria would be blamed for the 
persecutions, illegalities and abuses committed by his department, and 
no doubt one of the objects of doing this was to imply that his successors 
would act differently and that neither the party nor the MVD as such 
were to blame. In the context of all that went before, the public may 
well have found in the document some reinforcement of their optimism 
about the lessening of secret police powers, but little else can be legitim- 
ately read into the document. (It is curious that Mr. Miller, who makes 
such efforts to read between the lines of the Beria document, should not 
even mention the obvious moral which even quite stupid Soviet citizens 
must have drawn from the document which cleared the doctors: that 
confessions in previous trials, some of which had been made by doctors, 
were themselves open to serious doubt; indeed public scepticism about 
confessions in general may have contributed to the decision not to bring 
Beria to public trial.) 

It is obviously too soon to conclude that MVD abuses are ‘past with 
Beria’s fall’, since we do not know the future and are not too clear about 
what the Malenkov regime would regard as an abuse (though cautious 
optimism would seem to be in order). 

Mr. Miller ascribes the authorship of the Procurator’s document on 
Beria to a ‘great lawyer or lawyers’, surely a most extraordinary inter- 
pretation. The document is legal only in the formal sense that it 
emerged from a legal office. It is a skilful piece of political writing, with 
nothing in its contents to suggest that it was in fact the work of any 
lawyer, great or otherwise. 

Mr. Miller gives a most interesting account of his own experience of 
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‘commination meetings’ in 1937. However he makes something of a 
mystery out of the reasonably normal behaviour of many of his col- 
leagues. In all probability the Russian officials whom he knew were 
quite conscious of the fact that the Pravda editorials which they para- 
phrased in their speeches were crude and in some ways false. However, 
in the circumstances of 1937, was it really so difficult to see why they did 
not risk personal, professional and family disaster by saying the wrong 
thing or failing to say the right thing? It is not simply a question of fear; 
most people in such circumstances would more or less honestly justify 
themselves by some such arguments as ‘we must all stand together in 
these difficult times’, or ‘the Stalin regime is the only possible one and 
his excesses must be borne with good grace’. These officials were not, in 
all probability, supporters of Bukharin, Zinoviev and co., and so it could 
not have been so hard to persuade them to denounce beliefs which they 
did not hold or men (doomed anyway) of whom they did not approve, 
when the consequences of refusal would have been so disproportion- 
ately severe. How many British civil servants in such circumstances 
would have done otherwise? Here again the process of understanding is, 
for Mr. Miller, impeded by such generalizations as ‘universal dichotomy 
in uses of fact’. The point is that, while the Russians are human beings, 
the pressures to which they were subjected were anything but universal. 


Economic Developments 

Mr. Miller’s use of Hegelian-Marxist terminology — and especially 
of the word ‘Contradiction’ — at times seems to stand between him and 
realistic consideration of policy zigzags. Analysis of ‘contradiction’ tends 
far too often to lead to oversimplification of problems by isolating only 
two of the many factors involved. At its worst it produces the crude 
caricatures of Western reality — bloated capitalists and down-trodden 
masses with nothing in between — which still regularly disfigure Soviet 
scholarship. In Mr. Miller’s case, his analytical method causes him to 
abstract from many cross-currents which deeply influence Soviet 
agricultural policies, such as: the need to maximize production, the 
desire to restrict the private sector, fiscal requirements, competing 
priorities within agriculture, peasant discontent (and its influence on a 
new government seeking popularity) and the sheer force of bureaucratic 
habit; these all played some role in determining or delaying policy 
changes. 

The agricultural reforms of 1953 were prompted by purely practical 
considerations to a greater extent than is allowed for in Mr. Miller’s 
analysis. The tug-of-war between the desire to provide monetary 
incentives and the need to ensure adequate turnover tax revenue is 
plainly visible in the inconsistencies of the reforms themselves: the big 
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price-concessions for vegetables and livestock were followed, in the 
case of grain, by a return to the old system of administrative orders un- 
accompanied by material incentives. In general, Mr. Miller’s reading 
of the significance of the reforms is at several points open to question. 
Thus according to him ‘the old pattern of directing the economic rural 
surplus into industrial investment is beginning in principle to be 
replaced by the direction of the industrial economic surplus into rural 
investment’. This is surely going much too far. Certainly there has 
been an increase in rural investment, much of it a consequence of the 
higher kolkhoz incomes arising from higher procurement prices, but this 
would prove only that less is being taken from the peasants (or, in pre- 
1952 Soviet economic language, that a larger proportion of the surplus 
value created in agriculture is reinvested there). It is probable that the 
yield of turnover tax on grain alone is substantially in excess of the total 
investment in agriculture. 

Mr. Miller is not realistic in anticipating the economic ousting of the 
private plot which ‘cannot compete with mechanized and diversified 
farming’. Certainly the balance between the private and collective 
sectors will be affected by the growth in the efficiency of the latter, but 
this presentation leaves out of account the vital question of prices: so 
long as the kolkhozy have to sell a large portion of their output at a 
fraction of the market price, and so long as only a relatively small 
portion of the receipts of kolkozy is actually distributed to the peasants, 
it will obviously pay the latter to sell their private produce in the free 
market, however inefficient their productive methods may be. 

Mr. Miller pays several tributes to Stalin’s wisdom in agricultural 
affairs. To him the 1953 reforms were fully in line with Stalin’s views 
of 1952. Certainly Soviet publicists may wish to give some such im- 
pression, but is not the evidence somewhat unclear? Whose policy was 
reversed in September 1953? And while it is true that Stalin referred 
to the importance of trade, did he not urge immediate (though cautious) 
steps to restrict commodity-exchange and encourage produkto-obmen? 
Certain Soviet economists undoubtedly interpreted him in this light 
(see for instance Voprosy Ekonomiki 1953, no. 1). Nor does Mr. Miller 
appear to see that Stalin’s references to the relative prices of grain and 
cotton, which he cites as an example of his wisdom, referred to the 
terms on which cotton-growing kolkhozy should receive grain from the 
state, i.e. precisely to the terms of produkto-obmen and not to state pro- 
curement prices, though it was the latter which were affected by the 
1953 reforms. Finally it is worth noting that Stalin set his economists a 
problem which he must have known to be unanswerable within the 
Soviet institutional framework; for how can one determine objectively 
the relative values or exchange rates for grain and cotton, when there is 
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no common measure for the value of kolkhoz labour and there are 
several widely divergent prices for the products? 

All this does not mean that important changes are not taking place in 
the Soviet countryside. It would certainly seem that the leadership is 
beginning to appreciate that higher production is conditional upon 
incentives for and concessions to the peasants, though the character of 
the recent grain drive would suggest that the lesson is not yet wholly 
learnt. 


The Party and ‘Diffusion of Authority’ 

Mr. Miller is right in rejecting the interpretation of recent events in 
terms of ‘pure power’. Ivan the Terrible, Abraham Lincoln, Senator 
McCarthy, Monsieur Laniel and Colonel Nasser were or are doubtless 
all actuated in varying degrees by a desire for power, but serious history 
must be concerned with those features in the situation which cause them 
to exercise power so differently. However, this scarcely justifies Mr. 
Miller’s almost complete disregard for all considerations of power and 
indeed of economic interest as factors affecting policy (though he does 
grant that Beria may have been influenced by personal ambition). In the 
Soviet Union, as elsewhere, it is surely true that some groups in society 
have greater influence on affairs than others, and are likely to press their 
claims at a time when new rulers are seeking to consolidate their 
authority; it is therefore of some interest to examine the interests and 
aspirations, and grievances, of the top strata of society, and to see how 
far the post-Stalin reforms have benefited them. (More than anyone 
they must have benefited from the lessening of secret police authority, 
which so often was used against them. Similarly, the more human 
office hours and the promised ‘softening’ of criminal-code provisions for 
offences by officials, and even the greater freedom in the arts, affect them 
most.) Such an approach would hardly run counter to Marxist tradi- 
tions, and may in fact help to explain some of the measures of the new 
regime. However, for Mr. Miller the classless society has already arrived 
and it is a society as a whole which refuses to accept the restraints 
imposed on it by Stalin’s system. 

Mr. Miller seems to connect the drive against the ‘Borzov’ type of 
leadership with ‘diffusion of authority’, which to him is a major sign of 
the ‘revolution’ of the last two years. Borzov’s successors, while more 
tactful in manner, retain the same degree of power. For example, 
Borzov is denounced for compelling kolkhozy to accept inefficient 
party-nominated chairmen, but there is not the slightest suggestion that 
kolkhozy are now to choose their own chairmen, but only that good ones 
are to be chosen by the party. Careful examination of the agricultural 
pronouncements plainly shows that party control in the villages is to be 
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tightened rather than relaxed, and is to be exercised by officials who 
know their job. 

This last point is of more significance than is perhaps realized, and is 
of direct relevance to the whole question of ‘diffusion of authority’. It is 
one aspect of the whole question of the growing together of the party 
and the ‘upper class’ of Soviet society. In any one-party state, there is a 
tendency for this to occur: the successful soldier, engineer, planner, 
becomes a leading party official, while party officials in their turn are 
sent to work in the army, industry, Gosplan; eventually the distinction 
between the party man and the administrator or specialist withers away, 
and indeed the process is going on before our eyes. One of its conse- 
quences is precisely the elimination of the boorish, sergeant-major type 
of party leadership which ‘Borzov’ represents, which flourished particu- 
larly when uneducated party men had somehow to browbeat potentially 
disloyal non-party specialists. The new type of party specialist, repre- 
sented at the top by such men as Saburov, Pervukhin and Tevosyan, can 
have no time for the blustering table-thumpers, and would wish to 
remove them in the interests of efficiency. In some ways all this is to the 
good, since the ‘Borzovs’ have been responsible for much human misery. 
But it is a far cry to any ‘diffusion of authority’, and this for the following 
reason. 

Paradoxical as it may seem, the system by which ignorant ‘Borzovs’ 
supervised non-party technicians did ensure a degree of diffusion of 
authority, albeit unintended. Ignorant men put in charge of experts are 
always to some extent in the hands of their subordinates. Thus ‘Borzov’ 
himself, knowing nothing about agriculture, could not control its oper- 
ations in his region (though he could do harm from time to time by ill- 
judged orders). The new leaders, however, are increasingly chosen from 
men who are themselves experts, who are able to keep a much closer eye 
on what is going on. In another form, the same process is observable in 
the army: at first, generals were subject to the supervision of non- 
military party men, either in the guise of political commissars or of 
‘party generals’. Now, however, it is increasingly true to say that leading 
professional soldiers, many of whom hold party office, are in charge. 
This may be a good thing from many points of view, but in a sense 
authority was more ‘diffused’ when there were political commissars. 

There are, of course, other trends at work, some in the opposite 
direction. No one likes to be pushed around, and so we have been seeing 
efforts to loosen the severity of party supervision, notably in the arts, on 
the grounds (inter alia) that Soviet citizens are loyal enough to be trusted. 
Indeed, the whole raison d’étre of close party control becomes less 
obvious when the crises and struggles which alone can justify it 
becomes less acute. Down the administrative and economic hierarchies 
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there must be many who would like less interference by party secretar- 
ies, who would prefer to see orders pass through the proper administra- 
tive channels. To such persons the appointment of Malenkov to the 
highest office in the government (as distinct from the party) must have 
given ground for hope. 

However, there is ample evidence that the party leadership is aware of 
such tendencies and indeed is consciously combatting them. Thus 
attempts are being made to show the necessity of ever stricter party 
control. In December 1953, the party organ Kommunist wrote (no. 18, 
pp. 52ff) to the effect that the Central Committee must be a ‘powerful 
(vlastnyi) authoritative organ’, ‘further strengthening the monolithic 
nature of the party’ and combatting what is called ‘autonomism’ both 
within the party and in Soviet society generally. It was unequivocally 
emphasized that ‘in existing conditions the role of the centralization of 
the party leadership grows in importance’. The same point is taken up 
in another way by Stepanyan in Pravda (December 7, 1953): in correct- 
ing a tendency to underestimate the role of conscious party leadership, 
which arose out of Stalin’s denunciation of the opposite sin of ‘voluntar- 
ism’, Stepanyan gives philosophical clothing to the argument by speak- 
ing of the ‘growing importance of the subjective factor’. Mr. Miller 
quotes Stepanyan extensively, and indeed quotes these very words, but 
to him they refer to an obscure ‘contradiction between material and moral 
incentives’ which he has read into some words uttered by one of 
Ovechkin’s fictional characters. 

Mr. Miller claims to see a ‘fifth revolution’ in the USSR; while 
important changes are certainly occurring, his case would be weak even 
if there had been any serious ‘diffusion of authority’. Obviously he 
would not claim that the emphasis on the collective exercise of authority 
by the Central Committee after the death of the Khozyain constitutes a 
revolution. In any event this word ‘revolution’ is quite inapplicable to 
what is going on in Russia, unless one uses it in a totally new sense, 
Revolution is not just change, but necessarily violent, drastic change, 
There can be revolutions from above, like Peter the Great’s or Stalin’s, 
but they ‘qualify’ because force was used to change fundamentally the 
way of life of millions of people and to shake society to its foundations, 
Many instances can be cited of extensive changes which do not fall under 
the heading of revolution. For example many much-needed reforms 
were delayed by the obstinate conservatism of Tsar Nicholas I and were 
carried out after his death by Alexander II: the ending of serfdom, the 
reform of the law, the army, local government, the easing of censorship, 
etc. Nevertheless all this is not commonly regarded as constituting a 
revolution. Nothing so far attempted by Malenkov has been as far- 
reaching as this. 


D 
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Mr. Miller does not go into the question of what kind of leadership 
will replace the ‘Borzovs’. There is a most interesting problem here: 
a major cause of the defects of the ‘Borzovs’ is that they possessed almost 
absolute power; can there be a new type of leader who combines the 
exercise of such power with democratic virtues? Can centralization, 
authority and hierarchy rid themselves of the evils with which, in the 
past, they have invariably been associated? It is instructive to note that 
Ovechkin’s positive heroes, the ‘good’ party secretaries, are pale and 
unconvincing once the villain, the tough ‘Borzov’, is out of the picture. 
This is another way of saying that we simply do not yet know how the 
Malenkov regime will develop, and indeed that we may have several 
_ surprises before a new equilibrium is reached. 

Mr. Miller’s analysis of power relations in the USSR completely 
excludes any mention of nationalism, except in the vague guise of com- 
munity spirit (sobornost). Yet the published documents illustrate its 
importance in the many ingredients that make up the Soviet commun- 
ism of 1954. The glorification of all things Russian went far enough 
under Stalin: it is going farther than ever under his successors. To take 
quite a small example, the document accusing Beria refers to his sowing 
discord between the peoples of the USSR and the ‘great Russian 
people’. The insertion of the word great was as deliberate as it was un- 
necessary, in a document in which practically all the villains were non- 
Russian. (The Manchester Guardian translated the sentence as if it 
referred to the Great-Russian people, which may show that the trans- 
lator was unaware of the extent of present-day Russian nationalism.) 
In a recent example, printed in connection with the tercentenery of the 
joining of the Ukraine to Russia, one may read the following: ‘At the 
head of the Soviet peoples marches the great Russian people .. . the 
elder brother . .. by right it occupies the leading position as the most 
outstanding nation among all the nations of the USSR. Devotion to the 
Russian people, feelings of the deepest love and thankfulness to it . .. 
fill to the brim the hearts of all the brotherly peoples and have the 
deepest historical roots ... the great Russian culture —the leading 
culture of all mankind . . .” etc. etc. 

The logic of much of present-day Russian ‘national chauvinism’ is a 
conclusion that Moscow is the natural and proper capital city for a 
future world state and that the Russians would have a special place in it 
as ‘more equal than others’. (However, the existence of communist _ 


China may exercise a powerful influence away from such a conception.) 
a 


The Arts 
Mr. Miller was the first to recognize the importance of Ovechkin’s 
sketches. It is certainly remarkable that the attack on the ‘Borzov’ type 
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of leader should have been published in Stalin’s life-time, a constant 
reminder to us that the causes of recent changes did not suddenly 
spring up after Stalin’s death. But Mr. Miller devotes a quite dispro- 
portionate amount of space to Ovechkin, in comparison with his real 
weight in politics or in literature. For all his short-term importance, 
Ovechkin so far is little more than an able writer of sketches, what the 
Russians call a feletonist, whose special interest in abuses of power in the 
village coincided both with party requirements and with unspoken 
opinion. But what about the other writers, and the whole serious dis- 
cussion of artistic freedom, the revolt against bureaucratic regimenta- 
tion in the arts? Do they not constitute an important and interesting 
part of the post-Stalin documents? Mr. Miller ignores them almost 
completely, perhaps because the logic of the claims made by Ehrenburg 
and his colleagues is to give the arts a degree of freedom which would not 
fit into a philosophy which can so easily accept ‘managed lore’ as normal. 

Mr. Miller writes that Ovechkin produced ‘a story dead on the so- 
called Zhdanov line and so became over-night the national spokesman of 
unwritten opinion’. What a vast question is begged by the words ‘and so’! 
One might add that even if Ovechkin achieved success on the Zhdanov 
line, it no more proves the necessity of compulsory ‘party literature’ 
than the many merits of Koestler’s Darkness at Noon prove the need to 
insist on ‘anti-party literature’. Mr. Miller’s definition of Zhdanovism 
is: ‘in essence no more than a demand that the writers should share much 
more than the form they used with the spontaneous lore, and much more 
than the mere medium of writing with the managed lore’. This is hard 
to understand. The definition omits any mention of the narrow 
partinost, i.e. the subordination of all arts to crudely-conceived party 
purposes, which is an integral part of the picture. Does Mr. Miller 
really imagine that the regimentation of which the artists have been 
complaining is an accidental distortion of the Zhdanovite essence? The 
latter was not simply a belief that the arts ought to serve the heeds of the 
party (these views were held for many years before Zhdanov), but the 
demand that they should do so exclusively. Thus Lenin was perfectly 
capable of appealing to the artists to serve the revolution but at the same 
time to maintain that he in his capacity of party leader could not be a 
judge of artistic merit (as when he stated that he disliked the poetry of 
Mayakovsky but ‘of course’ had no Jocus standi in the matter). The 
effort to impose partiinost in this narrow sense involved a system of 
supervision by bureaucrats, the driving out of independent critics and 
their replacement by ‘ruminating’ hacks who take their cue from 
Pravda editorials and whom Mr. Miller found so boring. No doubt 
Zhdanov wanted artists to make a constructive contribution to actual 
problems, but great art of any kind demands spontaneity and therefore 
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the right to error; as he was unwilling to grant these, his aims had to 
remain unrealized. Those who seriously suppose that recent artistic 
policy is consistent with Zhdanovism should read the article in Pravda 
of November 27, 1953, in which a favourable review of a new pro- 
duction of an Ostrovsky play, described as of a symbolist character, was 
used for emphatically asserting the right to experiment. ‘Socialist 
realism opens a vast area to the thoughts of the artist, gives maximum 
freedom for the appearance of creative individuality, for the develop- 
ment of the most diverse genres, directions, styles. It is therefore most 
important to support the artist who is bold, to look carefully at his 
creative personality and, in considering the virtues and defects of this 
or that aesthetic solution, to bear in mind the right of the artist to 
independence, to daring in his own search for the new’. Compare this 
with Zhdanov’s contemptuous denial of the artist’s right to make mis- 
takes. 

Those who care for liberty (that much-abused word does mean some- 
thing!) and those who believe that Russia has great things to give to the 
world’s literature and music, must be heartened by the trend shown in 
the documents on the arts. However, one wonders if this new degree of 
artistic freedom is compatible with the concept of an omniscient and 
omnipotent party. Can it co-exist with the hair-splitting orthodoxy 
which characterizes Stepanyan’s article (which, for example, compels 
theorists to tread the narrow path between the twin and opposite sins of 
‘voluntarism’ and ‘fetishization of economic laws’)? Mr. Miller seems 
irresistibly attracted to total state-philosophical formulations, and his 
most serious criticism of Stepanyan is that the latter shows insufficient 
precision, that he has not made the logical foundations of the lore more 
total. It does not seem to occur to him that such a state religion involves 
a pope or a college of cardinals to interpret it, and thus stands as a direct 
obstacle to that ‘diffusion of authority’ on which, rather paradoxically, 
he bases his argument about a ‘fifth revolution’. The signs of a greater 
degree of spontaneity in the arts may foreshadow the extension of that 
welcome quality to other fields. Fortunately the long-run interests of the 
dominant social groups in Russia, and the lessening of tensions conse- 
quent upon improvement in living standards, should help to weaken the 
forces of imposed orthodoxy, always provided that human freedom, 
truth, sincerity and aesthetic values are consciously defended by the 
many Soviet citizens who care for them. Mr. Miller’s philosophic 
approach seems to ignore these values; they become an insignificant 
adjunct of (or should it be obstruction to) the transition to ‘middle 
socialism’. 


A. Nove 


1 Bazhan, Kommunist 1953, no. 18, p. 82. 
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I. Deutscher, The Prophet Armed: Trotsky, 1879-1921, Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, viii + 540 pp., 1954, 30s. 


In his preface to a recent volume of memoirs M. Camus wrote: ‘Pour 
tirer de la décadence des révolutions les lecons nécessaires, il faut en 
souffrir, non s’en enjouir.” Mr. Deutscher might have used this as the 
motto for his biography of Trotsky, of which this volume is the first 
part. The first Soviet Commissar for Foreign Affairs, later the Com- 
missar for War, Trotsky is of course the central figure of the book, but, 
once the revolution has been reached, the theme is the fading of the 
ideals with which it started. Confronted with an unending series of 
inherent dilemmas, victims both of illusory hopes and groundless fears, 
the Bolshevik leaders, as one emergency succeeded another, jttisoned 
one by one the policies and principles which had rallied leaderless and 
despairing masses to their banner. Few were so ready to do this as 
Trotsky, for few of his colleagues were so ruthlessly logical; and if in fact 
expedients like the militarization of labour are associated with his name, 
it is because he advocated them openly, and yielded to open resistance. 
‘It took Stalin’s bat-like character to carry his ideas into execution.’ 

Mr. Deutscher is clearly fascinated by the character and qualities of 
his subject; he does not attempt to play down Trotsky’s arrogance, 
impatience and irritability, but they were in fact dwarfed by the pro- 
phetically intuitive range of his imagination, by the energy and eloquence 
of his speeches and writings and by his outstanding gifts as an organizer. 
In 1921 none could have guessed at Trotsky’s fate, but here the dark 
outlines of the impending tragedy are beginning to emerge, inherent in 
the man and the situation. Indeed it is only as a reflection of the fate of 
the revolution itself that Trotsky’s personal history takes on its more 
than life-size dimensions. To the great majority of the Russian people 
in these early years, as to the outside world, he seemed an inseparable 
part of the fact and the legend. Revolution, said Napoleon, is an idea 
that has found bayonets, and as organizer of the insurrection, as creator 
of the Red Army and architect of its victories, Trotsky’s renown ap- 
peared unassailable. The ‘barefoot, naked, hungry, lice-ridden army’, 
organized from scratch with the help of ex-Tsarist officers, had been 
victorious (its last assignment, as the volume closes, is to suppress the 
rising of the Kronstadt garrison). Many years after Trotsky’s exile from 
Russia a Red Army soldier, watching a parade in the Red Square where 
the loudspeakers were relaying Marshal Voroshilov’s words, said: ‘When 
Trotsky used to speak here they didn’t need loudspeakers.’ His memory 
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may have been at fault, but his remark bears witness to the respect and 
devotion which Trotsky enjoyed. 

But even at the height of his power circumstances were beginning to 
work against him. It was not clear until after the event that his popular- 
ity was greater in the country at large than among his party colleagues. 
In 1917, as in 1905, it was in the soviets that he gained his authority, and 
as the party came to supersede the soviets his position grew correspond- 
ingly weaker. Moreover, as a westerner and an internationalist, Mr. 
Deutscher argues, Trotsky was bound to lose ground when the ebbing 
of the revolutionary wave in Europe and the isolation into which Russia 
was forced constrained the Bolshevik government to attempt its work 
with the hopelessly inadequate resources, human and material, within 
the impoverished, exhausted, backward and devastated country. 
Trotsky was able neither to work consistently against the current, nor to 
yield to it. In the analysis of the crucial debates over the Brest-Litovsk 
treaty, when Trotsky wavered and changed his mind more than once, 
the weakness comes to light which years later moved Joffe, one of his 
closest friends, to write to him before taking his life: ‘I have always 
thought that you lacked the inflexibility, the intransigence of Lenin, his 
resolution to remain at the task alone, if need be, on the road he had 
marked out, sure ... of a future recognition by all of the rightness of 
that road .. . You have often renounced your right position in favour of 
an agreement, a compromise, whose value you overestimated ... You 
are in the right, but the certainty of the victory of your truth lies pre- 
cisely in a strict intransigence, in the most severe rigidity, in the repudia- 
tion of every compromise.’ 

On many questions, when Trotsky gave way against his better judge- 
ment, he was right — notably in his anxiety that the Red Army should 
not cross the ‘Curzon line’ during the war with Poland in the summer of 
1920 (the attack on Warsaw was the earliest but unsuccessful instance of 
the policy put into effect twenty-five years later, of imposing revolution 
from above and outside, by armed force), and in his advocacy, more than 
a year before it was introduced, of a large measure of economic freedom. 
for the peasantry and the cessation of requisitioning. His writings, long 
before the revolution, and before he joined the Bolsheviks, similarly 
give evidence of peculiarly great insight, as in his prediction that the 
rigid form of organization proposed by Lenin would degenerate into 
dictatorship, and that in Russia the weakness of the bourgeoisie would 
mean an immediate transition from the bourgeois to the proletarian 
revolution. 

But Mr. Deutscher tends occasionally to over-emphasize the long- 
term historical import of events and words that were at the time no more 
than casual and fortuitous. This is a kind of writing common to Marxists. 
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(at its worst it sinks into the ‘little did he dream’ style) which would 
carry more conviction if its use were less haphazard. This is not to deny 
the correspondence between individual actions and the course of 
history — though more often than not the connections are too obscure 
and complex for anything but an unsatisfying abstract summary — but 
does it require the personalization of history as an independent actor? 
At times speculation seems to be pushed too far. Deep as the disagree- 
ment on the Central Committee was over the reply to the German 
ultimatum of February 1918, it is inconceivable that the ‘war party’, 
even if they had carried the vote, would have arrested Lenin, or rather 
it is inconceivable that the split could have gone so far. But in recount- 
ing the debates in great detail, as thoughout his work, Mr. Deutscher 
has exploded the myths and corrected the errors that have fastened, or 
been fastened, on to the story of Trotsky’s life. He has had the great 
advantage of studying the Trotsky archives at Harvard. Incidentally, it 
is the two chapters where the fullest use has been made of these, ‘Arming 
the Republic’ and ‘Revolution and Conquest’, that have the greatest 
ease and vitality — virtues that one has come to associate with this writer 
but which are, oddly, lacking in much of the rest of the book. This, 
however, is a minor defect in a work of great scholarship and careful 
analysis. 

Towards the end of the book Mr. Deutscher attempts, briefly but 
seriously, to answer the question whether the corruption of the revolution 
was unavoidable. What would have happened if the moderates had 
convened the Constituent Assembly before the Soviets consolidated 
their power, as they were able to do in the absence of any other institu- 
tions exercising real authority? Would Lenin and Trotsky have acted as 
they did (both as leaders of the government and founders of the Third 
International) if they had not believed in the imminence of at least the 
German revolution? Should the Bolsheviks, faced with a hostile work- 
ing class, have yielded? The escape from weakness into totalitarianism 
was undertaken (as Souvarine pointed out many years ago) in these early 
years. In 1918 Rosa Luxemburg had written: ‘Of course, every demo- 
cratic institution has its limitations and weaknesses, which it shares with 
all human institutions. But the cure that Lenin and Trotsky have 
found — the elimination of democracy altogether — is a worse evil than 
the one it is intended to avoid . . . Freedom only for the supporters of a 
government, only for the members of a party, however numerous they 
are, is no freedom’. Mr. Deutscher writes that the Bolsheviks ‘seized 
power on behalf of the working class’; a less-committed writer would 
probably have said ‘in the name of the working class’, and would perhaps 
have made the answer to his questions clear from the outset. Given the 
circumstances of Russian history, and the setting of the international 
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scene, the changes the Bolsheviks were intent on making implied bur- 
dens that could only be imposed, not voluntarily assumed. Trotsky was 
one of the first to realize that the unarticulated social structure of Russia 
offered wide openings to revolution, but he seems to have been less 
aware than many of his colleagues that a purely Bolshevik government 
could be maintained only by means of political terror. 

JANE DecRas 





W. W. Rostow, The Dynamics of Soviet Society, W. W. Norton & Co., 
1953, Xiv + 282 pp. 
A conception which, in recent years, has gained increasing support 


among leading Western scholars on Soviet affairs is that the history of | 


Bolshevism and of the USSR, from Lenin through Stalin to Malenkov 
and Company, may be understood, essentially, as a struggle for internal 
and external power — with all other considerations either subordinated 
or abandoned to the naked power drive. But no more detailed, system- 
atic, and explicit formulation of this thesis appears than in the book 
under review. This volume, which was written with the collaboration 
of Alfred Levin and others at the Centre of International Studies, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, takes on added importance, 
firstly, because it purports to synthesize much of the available know- 
ledge on Soviet society, and secondly, because it is meant to assist the 
makers of American policy. 

Mr. Rostow’s central and virtually sole thesis, ‘the concept of the 
priority of power’, is keynoted by a frontispiece quotation from Aristotle 
that tyranny ‘has no regard to any public interest which does not also 
serve the tyrant’s own advantage’, which is said to apply directly to the 
evolution of the Soviet state. ‘The first and primary purpose of this 
system of power has been its own preservation.’ Specifically, he main- 
tains, Soviet leaders, Lenin included, whenever conflict arose, chose ‘the 
power of their own political group’ as against ‘Marxist doctrine, the 
substantive goals of the revolution, the broad ideological aims and 
traditions of the progressive movement, or the majority will of the 
peoples concerned’. This thesis is tested in 15 chapters dealing with the 
evolution of Soviet rule, both internal and external, and the nature of 
contemporary Soviet society projected into the post-Stalin period. 

It should be said that Mr. Rostow does not suggest that the rulers of 
the Soviet state, in a personal, psychological sense were motivated 
simply by a desire for power. “The love of personal power is a legitimate 
element in the analysis’, but, like other tyrants of history, they found it 
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‘easy to believe that, if power remained concentrated in their hands, 
larger beneficent purposes would be served’. The priority of power also 
drew support from elements of Marxist doctrine, Russian history and 
geography, but ‘the inner core of consistency in the story of the Russian 
Communists is the priority they were prepared to give to the mainten- 
ance and expansion of their own power... .’ 

It is, I think, undeniable that Soviet history may be explained, in 
significant part, in terms of a personal, dictatorial power drive, however 
rationalized. No one familiar with the tawdry history of the internecine 
battles among the Bolsheviks, and particularly, the ultimate and 
merciless purging of all opposition by Stalin, the deliberate rewriting and 
falsification of Soviet history to canonize certain leaders, especially 
Stalin, and discredit others, the manipulation of popular support 
through totalitarian control of every medium of information, and the 
destruction of the independence of foreign Communist Parties can fail 
to be acutely aware of the importance of the personal power motive. It 
is similarly undeniable that certain ideological goals of the revolution 
that found expression in the writings of Marx, Engels and Lenin have 
been deferred, attenuated, and even abandoned. But to maintain that 
the explanation lies in the priority of power is to fall into the fallacy of 
simplism. 

What we are offered by Mr. Rostow is a.new monolithic version of 
Soviet history as pervasive, oversimplified, and misleading, in its way, 
as the materialist conception of history in its crudest formulation, in 
another. What he does is to elevate the power struggle from its role 
as a necessary part of a complex explanation to the status of virtual 
sufficiency. If one, for example, were seeking to explain the rise of 
Hitler would it be correct to reduce the complex amalgam of factors 
to his mania for power? 

Just how Mr. Rostow applies the power test to the USSR is sometimes 
a study in the techniques of fiat pronouncement and a priori reasoning. 
Thus, with respect to the substantial reduction of illiteracy, widespread 
higher educational opportunities, cultural and social benefits (excluding 
always political areas) we are told that ‘some such benefits would, almost 
certainly, have been pursued by any Russian regime after 1917’, and 
that Soviet action was taken ‘mainly as a reflex to its power goals’. Or, 
consider another important question. When Stalin opposed rapid 
industrialization and collectivization, against the advice of other Bol- 
sheviks, this was essentially because ‘Stalin was concentrating his 
attention on the problem of achieving and consolidating his dictator- 
ship, and he used his growing power to restrain accelerated industrializa- 
tion until his dictatorship was secured’. When, on the other hand, 
Stalin undertook these measures, this was ‘a decision by a personal 
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ruler who had fully consolidated his position, to increase his hold over 
his own domain and to enlarge the strength and power his state might 
exercise in the world arena’. And, when Stalin called a halt to the tempo 
involved it was because to maintain power he was ‘forced’ to do so. On 
this basis, Mr. Rostow simply cannot lose. 

Generally speaking, the author seldom discerns any conflict between 
the determination of the leaders to safeguard their own rule and extend 
external Soviet power, but when conflict did arise, ‘the first has had 
priority thus far in the history of the Soviet regime’. Marxist doctrine, 
as we have seen, allegedly suffered a similar fate when it ran afoul the 
primacy of power. But, sometimes, power needs and ideology converged 
and this is said to have been true of the industrialization and collec- 
tivization programmes. 

In light of available evidence, is it possible to accept these views in all 
their stark simplicity? Certainly, in the early months and even years of 
the Soviet regime, Soviet leaders anticipated that the expected World 
revolution would shift the locus of power from their own hands while, in 
a broad sense, extending Soviet power. It is arguable, too, that even the 
limited and hesitant support later given to external revolution, and, 
more assuredly, -the industrialization and collectivization programmes 
with their loosing of a hornet’s nest of opposition and concomitants of 
ruthless discipline and belt-tightening involved serious, calculated risks 
to personal power to serve the ends of preservation and extension of the 
Soviet system. It is, in fact, difficult to understand how Mr. Rostow 
can maintain, at one and the same time, that internal power drives 
converged with ideology to make these programmes desirable and that 
the ‘intensive capital accumulation at the expense of consumers’ 
income’ with its ‘long, apparently endless experience of privation’ has 
constituted ‘a source of frustration and active disappointment’ which 
may ultimately threaten the regime. 

Some difficulties, it must now be apparent, also arise from the 
imprecise and expansive meaning given to ‘power’ by Mr. Rostow. 
Thus, the author explains Brest-Litovsk, the popular front movement, 
and the Nazi-Soviet pact as cases in which the short-run requirements 
of Soviet internal power were permitted to triumph over ideology. 
Given the connotations usually attached to the word ‘power’, it is no 
quibble to suggest that, in the historic contexts cited, ‘survival’ would be 

more accurate. 

Various explanations have been offered for the attenuation or dis- 
carding of Marxist doctrines in the crucible of testing theory against 
the exigencies of governing, including: the fact that the revolution came 
first to a backward, semi-Asiatic country without a developed industrial 
base and proletariat and with a long history of despotism; the failure of 
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the revolution to develop more or less simultaneously in advanced 
industrial nations; the psychological inadequacy of so-called socialist 
incentives to secure a high degree of voluntary effort; and the greater 
survival potentialities of capitalism than Marxism had envisaged. But, 
to Mr. Rostow, every act of yielding to these considerations, whether in 
theory or in actual practice, is just another example of the priority of 
power. 

The conclusion that may be drawn from this case study is that it is 
probable that the Soviet leaders will in the future, as they have in the 
past, subordinate World revolution, Marxism, and the welfare of the 
Russian people to the primary objective of maintaining their internal 
power machine. That this will be an important element in their cal- 
culations is, I am persuaded, very clear. But the truth, I think, is far 
more complicated than is suggested by Mr. Rostow’s analysis which, in 
my view, underestimates both the importance and continuity of Marxist- 
Leninist theory; theory which interacted with and modified, as it has 
been modified by, the will to power. It was Laski who wrote that ‘the 
impulses of men are never referable to any single source’. 


S. HENDEL 








Lionel Kochan, Russia and the Weimar Republic. Cambridge, Bowes 
and Bowes, 1954, 25s. 


If Mr. Kochan had taken the precept in his own introductory note 
literally and written his book on the basis that ‘history does not deal 
with motives and intentions — only with results’, the short volume he 
produced would have been much less stimulating than it is. The issue 
is not the rectitude of the prescription, but rather the author’s inter- 
pretations of Russian motives and German ones in their relations with 
one another during the Weimar years. These interpretations constitute 
a theory, or theme, which pervades every chapter and is the chief value 
of this book. 

Mr. Kochan’s contribution of factual material does not add very 
much to our knowledge of Russo-German relations between the two 
world wars. Four years ago, when this book was written, we would 
indeed have welcomed it as a vital contribution to our knowledge of 
Soviet Russia’s diplomatic and political relations with Weimar Ger- 
many. But since 1950 important documents, books, and articles have 
become available which transcend most of Mr. Kochan’s narrative and 
reduce it to material familiar to most students of the subject. The 
values it retains as a presentation of factual material are due to its clear 
exposition and reliable documentation, except when the author extends 
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his pen but not his research into the Nazi period. It is also the first 
compilation of important facts in a work dealing exclusively with 
Russo-German relations in the Weimar period. In particular, there are 
some interesting facts gleaned from Russian sources that fit into the 
framework of E. H. Carr’s volume of lectures published in 1951, which 
is still the authoritative work on Russo-German relations between the 
world wars. Mr. Kochan also presents other interesting new materials, 
some of which inspire a brief jaunt into the realm of “The Formation 
of Soviet Foreign Policy and its Relations to the Communist Inter- 
national’. 

It was apparently to compensate for shortcomings in the book’s 
presentation of other new material that the publishers exaggerated the 
author’s efforts even further than Mr. Kochan extended them. The 
jacket claims that the book not only gives ‘the indispensable background 
to the Stalin-Hitler pact of 1939 but also to the present position of 
Germany between East and West’. Mr. Kochan has done nothing of 
the sort. In the last chapter he does invade one year of the Nazi period 
to give a tenuous explanation for what he calls “The End of Rapallo’, 
in the process of which he utilizes Herr Dirksen’s memoirs with un- 
warranted credulity. On the other hand, Mr. Kochan’s assertion in the 
introductory note, to the effect that Stalin was striving to attain an 
agreement with the West from 1931 right up to his pact with Hitler, 
is not substantiated by any facts that he presents. As to ‘the present 
position of Germany between East and West’, the only place it is 
mentioned is on the jacket. 

For the Weimar period, to which the author would have been well 
advised to confine himself, there is excellent documentation drawn 
from Russian, German, French, and British sources available in 1950, 
which Mr. Kochan uses unsparingly to support the thought-provoking 
theme, or theory, of the book. The theme is that during the Weimar 
period the Soviet leaders were motivated into friendly relations with 
Germany, as manifested in the treaties of Rapallo and Berlin, in order 
to foster disunity amongst the capitalist powers and to provide Russia 
with a measure of security in a hostile world. According to the author, 
Russia had ‘primarily a defensive aim’ in gaining in Germany a point 
d’appui, a foothold in the enemy’s camp. To Germany, on the other 
hand, alliances and threats of closer alliances with Soviet Russia were 
useful for ‘primarily offensive’ purposes against the West, with revision 
of the Treaty of Versailles as the first goal. In this scheme of events ‘the 
support that the Bolsheviks gave to the German national struggle 
against Versailles was the price they had to pay for German neutrality’. 
There is never a suggestion that a long-range goal of Soviet policy 
might have been an aggressive alliance with Germany against their 
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common enemy, Poland, which would have embroiled the Germans 
with the French, leaving the Russians ‘to cash in their chips’ in the East 
and, perhaps, to pick up the remains in the West as well. There are, 
of course, no facts available to support this suggestion, but then Mr. 
Kochan is forced to rely on ‘Soviet spokesmen and publicists’ to sub- 
stantiate his theory that Russia’s intentions were limited to keeping 
Germany ‘neutral, as a buffer between themselves and the West’. 

The success of Stresemann’s policy of playing off the East against the 
West and the West against the East allowed Germany to achieve inde- 
pendent stature. With Locarno and her entrance into the League of 
Nations Germany regained her place as an equal in the councils of the 
European nations, yet she never lost the lever implicit in the tie with 
the Soviet Union, nor did she accept the delimitation of her Eastern 
boundaries as a final settlement. Mr. Kochan supports his theory and 
traces the development of Germany’s fortunes in lucid terms, but at 
the expense of a full appreciation of the complex interplay of political 
forces in Germany which influenced the relations with Russia. For 
example, at the time of Locarno Stresemann was not so concerned 
about Russia’s suspicions that Rapallo was being abandoned, as he was 
about the pressure Brockdorff-Rantzau, Seeckt, and others brought to 
bear in opposition to the rapprochement with the West. At the time 
there were frequent reports involving Reichswehr officers in conspira- 
cies to overthrow the government, and Mrs. Seeckt was broadcasting 
the news at every dinner she attended that ‘nothing will come of 
Locarno; my husband will not tolerate it’. According to Gustav Hilger, 
whose memoirs appeared too late for Mr. Kochan to use, discussions 
had begun in Moscow ‘in great secrecy in December 1924’ concerning 
‘a political pact’ that Brockdorff-Rantzau had designed to ‘elaborate and 
confirm the Treaty of Rapallo’. Almost a year later Chicherin shocked 
Stresemann by referring to these talks and asking what had become of 
the German proposal of an ‘alliance between Russia and Germany 
against Poland’ to ‘force Poland back into her ethnographical boun- 
daries’. Rantzau’s activities often represented Russian interests better 
than German ones, yet Stresemann had to contend with him because 
he could not afford to try to remove him from his position. The import- 
ant fact is the vehement opposition to Locarno among elements of the 
German Right which resulted in a precarious balance of political forces 
that worried Stresemann much more than Russian representations. 

Nor is Mr. Kochan’s treatment of the Kapp putsch very satisfactory, 
because he over-simplifies the event by looking at it mainly from the 
point of view of Seeckt’s Russian policy. Since the Kappists comprised 
‘the anti-Russian German Right’, Mr. Kochan concludes that, ergo, 
Seeckt was in ‘uncompromising opposition’ to them. As Mr. Wheeler- 
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Bennett has explained in The Nemesis of Power, Seeckt’s primary interest 
in the struggle for power was to keep the Reichswehr out of it; he decided 
to sit on the fence until he could ‘descend, with force and dignity, on 
the side of the winner’. Mr. Kochan also misses the point when he 
states that Seeckt was opposed to the Kappists because ‘they came to 
the brink of bringing the army into a head-on clash with the organized 
workers’. What worried Seeckt at the time was a possible clash between 
the men of the Reichswehr and their former comrades in the Free Corps. 
Furthermore, Seeckt was eager to seize upon the opportunity of sending 
the Free Corps under the aegis of Reichswehr against the ‘Red Army of 
the Ruhr’, an important episode in the degradation of the KPD which 
is not mentioned in this book at all. 

Still earlier in Mr. Kochan’s narrative there appears a summary of 
Goltz’s misadventures in the Baltic during 1919, followed by the 
conclusion that this ‘first attempt of Germany to contact Russia ended 
in complete failure’. Was not the significance of Goltz’s campaign 
that it frustrated Seeckt’s plan, thus preventing the first attempt to 
contact Russia? 

The general excellence of the narrative is otherwise marred only by 
minor factual errors. For example, it was the Social Democrats in the 
government, not the trade unions, who first called the general strike in 
March 1920 (p. 27); Bauer, not Muller, was the chancellor in October 1919 
(p. 23); Kopp arrived in Berlin during November 1919, not January 
1920 (p. 41). The major failing of the book is not at all Mr. Kochan’s 
fault. He was handicapped in his work by the knowledge that there 
were many documents extant, mainly those in the German Heeresarchiv 
and Foreign Ministry files, which pertain to the subject, but which 
were not available to research scholars until after the book was finished. 
Therefore the military aspects of Rapallo, which the publisher claims are 
‘closely examined’ in the book, could be given only perfunctory treat- 
ment in a space of less than four pages. The papers of General von 
Seeckt as well as the papers and an unpublished autobiography of 
General Groner are now available to us, and these, along with a recent 
article by Helm Speidel, a participant in Luftwaffe rearmament on 
Russian soil, give us the story of Reichswehr-Red Army collaboration in 
some detail. But even without these documents the author might have 
ascribed more responsibility for the military relationship to leaders of 
German heavy industry, for whom armaments were a staple line of 
production. And although it is correct, as Mr. Kochan states, that 
Walter Rathenau’s industrial interests, contrary to Stinnes’, finally 
‘pulled him into the Western camp’, it would be wrong to conclude that 
he was opposed to Reichswehr and industrial rearmament on Russian 
soil. 
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Mr. Kochan’s work unfortunately also antedates the release of the 
Stresemann papers. Among them are remnants of files on Russia that 
were not published in the Vermdchtnis. Here, for the first time, one 
may find details about Russo-German negotiations in the summer of 
1918, in which Stresemann played a leading role. There are also 
telegraphic exchanges with Brockdorff-Rantzau which prove that 
Stresemann, who had fostered the military agreements with the Red 
Army when he was chancellor, continued to support them in later years 
when he was foreign secretary. Gustav Hilger’s memoirs inform us that 
Stresemann remained a strong proponent of the military tie even after 
Scheidemann’s revealing Reichstag speech in 1926. Moreover, Mr. 
Hilger’s comment that ‘military affairs were the one field of Soviet- 
German relations not disturbed by any serious incident’, is confirmed by 
Speidel and exemplified by one item in the Stresemann papers. In the 
midst of the disturbance provoked by the police raid on the Soviet 
trade headquarters in Berlin, Trotsky assured the German Ambassador 
that this incident would not interfere in the military collaboration on 
Russian soil. In the course of the same interview, held in June 1924, 
Brockdorff-Rantzau informed Trotsky that the recent arrival in Moscow 
of German aviators to teach Red Air Force pilots was his government’s 
proof that it did not want to change its policy towards Russia. In some 
respects the records of the military collaboration are undoubtedly more 
startling than significant, but here is at least one instance of its use for 
diplomatic purposes. In this respect we hope to augment Mr. Kochan’s 
narrative more in the future when the Brockdorff-Rantzau papers are 
pried loose from the grasp of their tripartite editors. 

Although Mr. Carr’s third volume with its illuminating chapters on 
Comintern relations in the early years also appeared too late for Mr. 
Kochan’s use, his description of Comintern relations with the KPD 
is not so circumscribed as is his account of the military collaboration, 
and is less controversial than his major theme, the motivations in each 
country towards closer relations with the other. The dilemmas of the 
KPD in the Weimar period are traced with reference to all the available 
primary sources. 

If the still classified Weimar papers among the captured German 
documents are ever going to be published so that historians rather than 
bureaucrats can play football with them, we may, at the end of the 
game, enrich our knowledge about Russo-German relations during the 
Weimar period until we can document it on the German side from 
beginning to end. Even then Mr. Kochan’s work will remain as an 
informative and pioneering work, and his theory one with which 
subsequent scholars will have to contend. 

GERALD FREUND 
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Friedrich Heyer, Die Orthodoxe Kirche in der Ukraine von 1917 bis 
1945 vol. III of the series Osteuropa und der Deutsche Osten, West- 
faelische Wilhelms-Universitaet, Muenster, Verlagsgesellschaft R. 
Mueller, Koeln-Braunsfeld, 1953, 259 pp., 5 maps, DM 18.60. 

‘This book,’ the author states in its preface, ‘would never have been 
written unless its author, as a soldier in the Second World War, had 
come to the towns and monasteries of the Ukraine and met many of 
those orthodox hierarchs and priests who, in 1941, had been entrusted 
with the reconstruction of the Church’. Apart from the military, Mr. 
Heyer shows a genuine religious interest in his subject and in the 
people whom he met. Yet throughout the book we feel the traces of 
the specific political setting in which his opinions were shaped. His 
disagreements with the Nazi party concern only its failure to carry out a 
pro-Orthodox Church policy. In a book dealing with religious problems 
the massacre of hundreds of thousands of Jews, which he and his 
ecclesiastical friends witnessed, is not even mentioned. His main 
complaints concern the Nazi Party’s failure to use the proper specialist 
advice. On pp. 212-13 he speaks of those ‘real specialists in Eastern 
affairs who had originated from the German universities and from the 
German minorities (Volksdeutsche) of the East’ as forming some kind of 
brotherhood collaborating across the borders of the various offices 
where they were working. Though employed only in second-grade 
functions, they made attempts at least to mitigate the mistakes caused 
by a transfer of National Socialist Church policies from Germany to 
Ukrainian conditions. They had plenty to complain of, as each of the 
competing German authorities had a Ukrainian, and therefore also 
Church, policy of its own. 

In the summer of 1940, Governor-General Frank ‘in preparation for 
the armed show-down with the USSR, created the organizational 
framework for the future ordering of a conquered Ukraine severed from 
Moscow’. He followed the advice of a Ukrainian advisory committee 
which was dominated by the mind of the Uniate Metropolitan Szepticki. 
On its advice, he selected two Orthodox theologians who had already 
shown Uniate inclinations as candidates for the first sees in the ‘liber- 
ated’ Ukraine. When the Russian emigré Archbishop Seraphim refused 
their consecration, the Warsaw Metropolitan Dionisy was found ready 
to collaborate and to swear Frank (presumably in his capacity as Hitler's 
representative) the oath of loyalty. On the other hand, for example, 
the Church policies of the German Commissariat for the Ukraine were 
decisively influenced by a member of the staff of the German Army 
Group South (presumably an emigré) who by his personal record was 
connected with the Ukrainian nationalist and autocephalous movement 
(p. 217). A chain of cases of corruption marked the activities of its 
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ecclesiastical protégés who, however, were promoted by all legitimate 
and illegitimate means (pp. 213ff). In the so-called ‘Transistria’ the 
Rumanian Church used the occupation as an opportunity to attempt, 
by an appropriate Church policy, to turn the local Ukrainian population 
into Rumanians (p. 210). It is never stated, but tacitly implied in the 
whole presentation, that this type of policy not only did harm to the 
cause which the German occupation regime purported to promote (in 
this case, the Church) but also to Germany herself. As in similar Ger- 
man publications, it appears that the author has never asked himself 
whether the result was not already implied in the very attempt at 
‘liberation’ policies. After spending years on political Church business 
in a country to which he had not been invited, he criticizes the attitude 
of the Russian Patriarchal Church to this invasion on the grounds that 
it attempted ‘a Christian interpretation not only of the past’ (e.g. 
Dmitry Donskoy’s resistance to the German crusaders seven hundred 
years before) ‘but also of the present’ (i.e. of the USSR’s resistance to 
Nazi Germany) and thereby risked the loss of its differentiation from 
an evil world, as achieved during the preceding crises (p. 231). 

Such a bias is to be expected in a person with the author’s back- 
ground. More avoidable mistakes are made in his presentation of the 
general framework of the history of the Church in the USSR. Patriarch 
Tikhon’s excommunication of the Soviet regime, for example, is dated 
from January 19, 1919, instead of 1918, and this disturbs the whole 
sequence of events (p. 73). It is stated that Tikhon, on February 19th, 
1922, permitted the use of Church treasures for relief in the Volga 
famine, but, in fact, he put restrictions on this use which would have 
excluded by far the largest part of those treasures. His release from 
prison in 1923 is reported with no mention of his declaration, which was 
all-important for the Church’s further development (p. 96). The reader 
of this book should not dispense with a good general history of the 
Russian Church crisis of the ’twenties (e.g. that written by Spinka) as a 
check. Bearing this in mind, however, he will get many interesting 
sidelights upon the development of the general Church conflict as 
reflected in Ukrainian events, such as activities of the extreme right- 
wing Church Party which opposed the Acting Patriarch Sergey (p. 
119), the extent to which informal contact with the authorities about 
transfers of bishops took place as early as 1928 (p. 121) or as regards the 
effects of the Yezhoushchina and the life of the ‘underground Church’ 
(pp. 124ff) — including the distribution (in 1939) of leaflets in which 
the early fall of the Soviet regime was forecast (pp. 124ff). These 
pieces of information are interesting because they originate from that 
type of ecclesiastic who would not have his say in the official publica- 
tions of the Moscow Patriarchy but was likely to give information to an 
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officer of the German occupation forces. We also find expressions of the 
standpoint of those ecclesiastics who rejected any connection between 
religion and politics and deplored the days when the Church was ruled 
by a Tsarist official and when, in the churches, the colours of the Black 
Hundreds were hung up beside the church banners (p. 190). Mr. 
Heyer’s presentation of the struggle between the Reformed (obnov- 
lenchestvo) and the Patriarchal Church in the particular conditions of 
the Ukraine (pp. 97ff), although it is clearly based upon documentation 
from the conservative side, is more helpful to the understanding of the 
causes of the Reformers’ failure than the frequent transfers of Western 
concepts such as Protestantism and Catholicism to the Russian setting. 
In fact, the obnovlentsi, faced with an overwhelming resistance on the 
part of the believers (and also amongst those bishops who were prepared 
to condemn Tikhon’s original anti-Soviet policies), were very soon 
forced to withdraw from such modest reforms as they had initiated, 
and were left with a purely organizational delimitation from the 
Patriarchal Church; once in this position they were wrong in the eyes of 
the believers to whom canonical unity was all-important. 

‘Just as the Lutheran Christian,’ Mr. Heyer says in another con- 
nection, ‘appraises any innovation according to the Bible and the Creed, 
so the Orthodox Christian judges according to the canonical character 
of ordinations and blessing by a hierarchy competent from the canonical 
point of view . . . If there is an episcopal office whose apostolic succes- 
sion is secured by the canons, and if every change within the Church is 
blessed by the canonical authority, the Church is bound to be true 
Church’ (p. 192). Understanding of this state of mind will be helpful 
in an appreciation not only of the struggle of the Patriarchal Church 
against the Reformers (in the Ukrainian case, of the struggle of the 
‘autonomous’ against the ‘autocephalous’ Church) and of many 
developments in the Russian emigration, but also much of the Russian 
Church conflict in the interval between Acting Patriarch Sergey’s 
final reconciliation with the Soviet regime (in 1927) and the lifting of 
the latter’s restrictions upon Church activities. The state considered 
itself to be acting within its rights when it exiled bishops regarded as 
political opponents, or at least suggested to the Church authorities that 
they must be removed to another see (pp. 116 and 121), without inter- 
fering with the constitutional freedom of worship, as other priests of the 
same denomination were allowed to officiate. Those Churchmen, 
however, who refused to make the distinction between the exile’s 
politics and his episcopal office would necessarily regard his removal, 
and even the Church authorities who appointed a successor, as un- 
canonical, and continued to attend to such ‘underground worship’ as ° 
was authorized by the non-collaborator. But such worship was treated 
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by the State as an act of solidarity with its political opponent. It would, 
however, be mistaken to stop in the analysis of the history of the 
Russian Church crisis at the believers’ attachment to canonical authen- 
ticity, as Mr. Heyer does in another connection (p. 33). Serious people 
who felt the whole responsibility devolving upon them as the bearers 
of that authority would shape their actions in such a way as to enable the 
believers to follow them without being involved in insurmountable 
conflicts of loyalties. The Patriarchal Church survived because its 
leaders felt this responsibility and acted upon it. 

Mr. Heyer’s standpoint is conducive to a fair statement of the extent 
to which long before 1917 in all territories inhabited by Ukrainians 
ecclesiastical matters were treated as political affairs. He describes the 
brutal oppression of those inhabitants of the Austro-Hungarian empire 
who wished to rejoin Orthodoxy, as well as the methods by which the 
Union was undone in the nineteenth century in the Tsarist empire 
where it was regarded as an Austrian device to mobilize Ukrainian 
national feeling against Russia. In Tsarist times the organization of the 
Russian Church included in every diocese an ‘epiarchal missionary’, 
usually a man of higher education, whose special task was to fight both 
the sectarians and modern rationalist tendencies. It was not unnatural 
that from their ranks came the most energetic fighters of the Church 
conflict in the USSR, and also many of its victims (p. 17). 

Mr. Heyer finds the characteristic feature of the period 1917-45 ‘in 
that its movements originally started outside the Church as political 
movements, finally flooded into the Church and embraced part of its 
clergy and laymen, while appearing suspect to others [at least] as 
ecclesiastical movements. The Church acted only in response or in 
self-defence. The Church history of the period consisted in actions of 
the State powers inspired by their ideologies and treating the Church 
as their object. The Church reacted by collaboration, adaptation or 
resistance’ (p. 31). This statement, the validity of which may extend far 
beyond the 1917-45 period, is one-sided in that it treats ‘the Church’ as 
a metaphysical entity. In fact we meet in the book quite a number of 
Churches, some of which regarded themselves as the main bearers of 
nationalist ideologies and tried to use changing political constellations 
for the purposes of such concepts of Ukrainian nationalism as they 
represented. But these did not survive and Mr. Heyer’s statement may 
be accepted as relevant for the one type of organized religion which 
successfully weathered the storms of the Russian revolution precisely 
because it stood for a tradition more ancient than the struggle of the 
trends which competed for shaping the political framework of the 
Ukrainians’ national revival — after all, in a century where modes of 
expression other than ecclesiastical are available for such purposes. 
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The main story of the book starts with the organization of the 
Church during the German occupation of the Ukraine in the summer of 
1918. The Church was divided between a majority which demanded 
mere autonomy within the Moscow Patriarchate as restored in 1917 and 
a radical nationalist wing which demanded autocephalous status. As the 
policy of the occupation authority, and of its puppet, the Hetman 
Skoropadsky, vacillated, the conflict, for the time being, was kept within 
the framework of factional struggle and political diplomacy. But when 
the German front collapsed, and Skoropadsky’s Government attempted 
to save its skin by a shift to Ukrainian nationalism, its Minister for 
Cultural Affairs appeared at a meeting of the Church Council and 
declared that the time for compromise had passed. As the Church 
collaborated with the State and the latter could not tolerate dependence 
of its Church on a foreign hierarch, it had to be autocephalous (p. 55). 
When Petlyura’s troops were in the ascendancy, autocephaly was 
established by a state law (p. 58). 

The further destinies of the Ukrainian Church were a function of the 
military course of the civil war. When the Whites were in control, the 
autonomous hierarchy prospered. (Its elected head was Metropolitan 
Antony, previously the candidate of the extreme monarchist wing for 
the all-Russian Patriarchal Chair, later the head of the emigré Church 
Council located at Karlovice which brought so much trouble upon Patri- 
arch Tikhon.) In view of such associations of the autonomists, occupa- 
tion of a town by the Red Army might give the .autocephalous Church 
its opportunity. Its first development, however, came to an end ‘when 
the Orthodox population of Kamenec prepared a triumphal entry for 
their Archbishop Pimen whom the Bolsheviks had liberated’ (from the 
Petlyurists’ prison, where he had been interned because of his opposition 
to the Uniates favoured by the Direktorium — pp. 67-9). 

After such preparation, conditions in the USSR, where one fought 
about great issues but where no Ministers of Culture made their 
appearance at Church Councils, must have appeared to Ukrainian 
Churchmen fairly civilized. Ukrainian nationalists such as Skrypnik 
who had joined the Bolsheviks got a free hand in cultural Ukrainization, 
and encouraged the autocephalous Church. During the second restora- 
tion of the Soviet Power (before Denikin’s entry) the autocephalous 
Church obtained an easy lead, as the Patriarchal Church still refused 
recognition of the Disestablishment Laws and registration of its 
parochial communities (p. 78). When the Soviet regime was finally 
established the autocephalous Church proceeded to its organization, 
including consecration of its bishops by a Council of priests and laymen 
(as even bishops who were in sympathy with it were not prepared to 
carry out the consecration without Patriarch Tikhon’s blessing), use of a 
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Ukrainian Bible translation, a special Ukrainian hagiology and a specific 
terminology in which ‘Mother Ukraine’ was frequently mentioned in 
connection with the ‘Father Metropolitan’ (pp. 83-7). After an ephe- 
meral success this Church organization failed to retain the believers’ 
interest. (After all, people more interested in Ukrainian culture than in 
traditional Orthodoxy now had other outlets.) It came to an end when in 
1930 the Soviet authorities turned against radical Ukrainian nationalism 
(p. 108). More peaceful was the end of the Church of Metropolitan 
Pimen who had attempted a compromize by getting recognition of 
autocephalous status for the Ukrainian Church from the Third National 
Council (of the Reformed Russian Church) but used this status to 
remove all the married bishops and re-married priests, and to restore 
the Julian calendar (p. 103). Notwithstanding this abolition of all the 
innovations, the very fact of the schism from the Patriarchal Church 
was sufficient to deprive this moderate Church of any lasting influence. 

In the Polish territories, on the other side of the Riga frontier, auto- 
cephaly was enforced upon a resistant minority of bishops and laymen 
by the Government. Sanction by the Constantinople Patriarch, who, 
at that time, supported the Russian Reformers, and by the latter them- 
selves, had to make up for Patriarch Tikhon’s refusal to accept the 
accomplished fact. Not much came of such subservience to the 
Government’s wishes, as the Polish Catholic clergy regarded even the 
Uniate Church as a compromise harmful to Polonization (p. 150). 
From 1930 onwards the violent Catholization and Polonization of the 
Western Ukraine were carried out by methods used in Austria at the 
time of the Counter Reformation, including the imposition of troops on 
Orthodox villages to dislocate the life of the peasants until they all 
became Roman Catholic and the sending to concentration camps of 
priests who refused to give religious instruction to Ukrainian children 
in the Polish language (pp. 153ff). Map V shows the Ukrainian 
Orthodox Churches in Lublin province which were destroyed by the 
Polish authorities during the summer of 1938. 

A most interesting piece of evidence for the interpretation of the 
general history of the Russian Church is Heyer’s report about events 
during the first reunion of the Western Ukraine with the USSR in 
1939-41. Acting Patriarch Sergey sent his representative Nikolai 
(the present Metropolitan of Krutitsky) as exarch for the Volhynian 
region. Heyer’s informants speak in very favourable terms of Nikolai’s 
ecclesiastical activities. The four bishops who had officiated under the 
Polish rule followed Sergey’s invitation to Moscow to receive solemn 
confirmation in their office, or at least found ways which might be 
interpreted as acceptance of his jurisdiction. (Under the German rule, 
these devices were taken as faults.) Some more bishops for this region 
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were consecrated in Moscow on March 14, 1941, in the presence of five 
Metropolitans and four archbishops (p. 168). Even religious instruction 
in the schools was continued (p. 100). In the changed climate some 
priests, especially those who had previously been interested mainly in 
Ukrainian national resistance (p. 194) turned away from religious 
activities; this was to be expected in territories which experienced 
Disestablishment for the first time. (The question of dealing with them 
when the Germans came and priesthood again appeared convenient, 
became a major problem for the Church authorities functioning under 
the German rule.) Nikolai, however, enjoyed all facilities for the 


reorganization of the Church on a voluntary basis, including even — 


travel permits in times when general civilian traffic was prohibited 
(p. 168). These facts are additional evidence in favour of dating the 
change in Soviet Church policies at least back to 1939.°. 

Heyer’s direct experience concerns, of course, the time of the German 
occupation of the Ukraine. He describes with great sympathy the 
events during the first stage of the occupation, when control was in the 
hands of the generals who took their advice from Protestant divines. 
These events included mass baptisms, processions and pilgrimages 
(in spite of the enlightened townsfolks’ pitying remarks), emergence of 
priests and bishops from all the corners where they had weathered the 
storm in various civilian callings, etc. He notes, however, that the 
peasants misunderstood the Iron Cross on the German tanks for the 
Christian cross (so that they made the sign of the cross), and were 
confirmed in such beliefs by the leaflets issued by the army’s propaganda 
department (p. 171). Heyer might have remembered, as the present 
reviewer does, that Hitler’s accession to power in Germany itself — 
which had certainly known no Church persecution — was followed by 
numerous baptisms of adults and belated Church celebrations of 
marriages. Heyer notes, however, that limits were imposed on the 
Church revival by the failure of the Reichs Kommissariat (which soon 
took over from the High Command) to re-introduce religious instruction 
in the schools.‘ It is evident from his report that the Church revival did 
not seriously affect the younger generation which had gone through the 
Soviet school (p. 201). As for the population in general, he notices 
that the Orthodox priests were mistaken in the belief that they could 
return the whole people to the Church: ‘In the short time of recon- 
struction, the Church in the Ukraine had already grown to the limits 
that were possible in view of the spiritual attitude of the masses, the 
estrangement of the younger generation and the whole historical 
situation of the Church.’ Occasionally a club, re-dedicated to its 
former use as a church, was turned into a dance hall again because the 
church remained unused. Even in Kiev, where no more than 23 ‘auto- 
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nomous’ and 3 ‘autocephalous’ churches (all in the suburbs) had 
resumed their work, whole services might proceed without the attend- 
ance of laymen. ‘It was impossible to conquer any visible extent of 
ground from urban secularism’ (pp. 208-9).* 

Things were complicated by the revival of the Church conflict which, 
in this case, was encouraged by the competition between the German 
army administration with its intelligence service, the Reichs Kommissar 
Koch who was supported by Nazi Party headquarters, and the Gestapo 
(SD), all of which had Church policies of their own. Leadership of the 
reconstructed Church was claimed, on the one hand, by the ‘autono- 
mous’ Church of Volhynia which had been reconstituted shortly before 
with Moscow’s help (but which now at least externally professed its 
loyalty to the occupation authorities, and at least to some of them — 
including Mr. Heyer — appeared politically harmless); by the ‘autoce- 
phalous’ Church which got its inspiration from the Warsaw Metro- 
politan (see above, p. 64); and by radical nationalists of the Petlyurian 
type. A group of such nationalists, who had received an order from the 
German Intelligence Service to carry out some diversionist acts before 
the fall of Lvov to the German troops, used their opportunity to occupy 
the broadcasting station for a few hours and to proclaim their Pro- 
visional Government (under Bandera). They drew the appropriate 
protestations of loyalty from the Orthodox bishop as well as from the 
Uniate Metropolitan. Although their claim to the status of Quisling 
Government was disposed of after some weeks of vacillation by the 
Germans, their drive for the formation of an autocephalous Ukrainian 
Church resuming the traditions of the earlier movement continued with 
the appropriate, partly ridiculous, nationalist excesses (see, €.g., p. 195). 
Yet they appear to have been popular enough with the German 
authorities to claim the status of the predominant Church, very much in 
contradiction to the attitude of the majority of the believers. 

At last, the radical nationalists fell out with the Germans. Priests 
and bishops of the autonomous Church (among them its head) were 
killed by the partisans. All this is explained in great detail which is 
quite illuminating for the history of the Germans’ war effort and of the 
Ukrainian nationalists, but hardly important for a study of the history 
of the Church as such. When the Red Army advanced after the 
Stalingrad battle, everyone had to make up his mind. Many of the 
priests and bishops remained when it became known that during the 
temporary occupation of Kharkov in February-March 1943 the work 
of the churches had not been interfered with. Others were taken away 
by the Germans and still others, especially the autocephalists, continued 
their internecine struggles on the various stages of their escape west- 
wards.* The autonomous bishops who escaped to Munich eventually 
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found their field of activity in the western hemisphere, while a fruitful 
field for the activity of the autocephalous bishops was opened ‘through 
the control of the DP camps organized by UNNRA by Ukrainian 
political nationalists of the Bandera-movement’. Occasionally, how- 
ever, de-recognition of a bishop by a meeting of his colleagues might be 
followed by assassination (at Munich) under mysterious circumstances 
(p. 224). 

The liberation of the Ukraine was followed by a reorganization and 
broadening of its ecclesiastical organization. Some of the ecclesiastical 
dignitaries of the autonomous Church received posts in the Ukraine’ 
though there was a tendency to transfer priests to communities other 
than those which they had served under the German occupation (p. 
239). The autocephalous communities, having lost their episcopate, 
were re-admitted to the community of the Patriarchal Church, but only 
after those priests who owed their nomination to the Germans had been 
eliminated (p. 240). The Polish Church, having confessed to the sin 
of having accepted its autocephaly from other than the competent 
canonical authority, was given proper acknowledgement by Patriarch 
Alexey, on June 22nd, 1948, together with a candidate for the Metro- 
politan Chair, the Archbishop of Lvov. Its Polonization was by now an 
accomplished fact in view of the exchange of national minorities between 
Poland and the Ukraine. The Uniates of the former East Galicia and 
the Carpartho-Ukraine were returned to the Orthodox fold. In East 
Galicia, arrests of the bishops and of recalcitrant priests played their 
part: after what we have learned above (p. 64) it is difficult to refute 
the Russian Church’s statement that their arrest was due not to religious 
activities but to collaboration with the Germans (p. 243). There was, 
however, resistance and the leader of the movement for return to 
Orthodoxy was eventually assassinated. More peaceful was the annul- 
ment of the Union in the Carpatho-Ukraine where the cause of Ortho- 
doxy had already had its martyrs under the Hungarian Government. It 
was concluded by a mass service in Uzhorod cathedral, relayed by loud- 
speakers over the cathedral square, with Hungarian-speaking former 
Uniate priests officiating conjointly with their Ukrainian colleagues. 
“The historical-denominational division of the Ukraine had come to an 
end. Both the attempts to solve the Ukrainian Church problem by the 
establishment of a Ukrainian National Church, that starting from Kiev 
[the autocephaly movement] as well as that starting from Lvov [by the 
Uniates] had failed’ (p. 246). 

A Church which was loyal to its country in its gravest hour, not- 
withstanding all the difficulties which it had had to endure at the 
hands of its Government, had earned the accomplishment of its aspira- 
tions. Surely the Soviet State had good reasons of its own to eliminate 
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the Vatican’s influence. From the record of the book reviewed, how- 
ever, it is clear that violence only served to undo what had been created 
by violence. Once a ‘Ukrainian ecclesiastical question’ had come into 
being, it was only natural for the Orthodox Church that unity of all the 
Christians who derived their civilization from Kievan Russia followed 
the accomplishment of their political union in one federal state. In his 
explanation of the reconciliation between Church and Soviet State 
Heyer (pp. 232-3) puts some emphasis on considerations of foreign 
policies (with quotations from Kravchenko’s J Chose Freedom) and on 
successful competition with the Church policies of the German occupa- 
tion authorities. (We have, however, learned from Heyer himself that 
the new Church policy started before the German invasion.) The 
above-quoted conclusion of his book, however, is so natural that no 
extraneous explanations are needed. Whatever the future of the Church 
in the Soviet State (on this point expectations of Churchmen and 
Marxists clearly differ) the national unity of the Soviet peoples is a 
given fact, for those who emphasize the traditionalist outlook at least 
as much as for anyone else. 


R. SCHLESINGER 


1 Cf. M. Spinka, The Church and the Russian Revolution, New York, 1927, pp. 172ff- 
Tikhon’s permission excluded any vessels which at any time had been consecrated 
(such vessels, however, had more than once before been sacrificed by the Church in 
war emergencies). The Soviet decree, on the other hand, excluded any objects which 
were actually needed for the service. 

* Heyer (pp. 70 and 78) describes Skrypnik as a genuine Ukrainian nationalist who 
adapted himself to the communist framework. 

3 N. S. Timasheff, Religion in Soviet Russia (London 1934), pp. 112ff. 

* Pp. 199-200. Religious instruction was abolished even in Volhynia where it had 
continued during the eighteen months of Soviet rule. No obstacles were put in the way 
of religious instruction on a Church basis — say in Sunday Schools — but this failed, 
according to Heyer, because of the unsuitability of the church buildings. But it is 
obvious that the peasants would have found properly heated premises if they were really 
interested in voluntary religious instruction. 

5 According to Komsomolskaya Pravda, June 22, 1928, the total number of religious 
communities, including Jews and Sectarians, in Kiev city was 147. 

®° Truly ridiculous incidents of this internecine feud are reported, e.g. p. 223. (These 
concerned the autocephalous bishops’ disagreements about the legitimacy of their 
various groupings.) On pp. 216-17 we learn of a refugee, of doubtful credentials, who 
approached the autonomous Church claiming to be a bishop escaping from the advanc- 
ing Soviet troops. His good relations with the Germans (not of a very priestly char- 
acter) protected him against the mistrust of his colleagues. He escaped with the Ger- 
mans, ‘was converted to the Roman Catholic Church and was installed by the Pope as 
Metropolitan for all the Russians on German territory united with Rome, to officiate 
at Munich. It was not until early 1948 that he was arrested by the American Secret 
Service as a Soviet agent’ (p. 217). 

_ * The unreliability of the sort of information available even to a serious student if he 
is in Heyer’s position is illustrated, for example, by three contradictory statements 
about one person, the autonomous bishop Pankraty of Nezhin, made in the course of the 
book. On p. 222 (which deals with the time of the German retreat, when Heyer was 
still on the spot) we learn that Pankraty was leading in the turning of the autonomous 
bishops to the side of the advancing Russia, as was to be expected from his ecclesiastical 
record. On p. 237 Heyer mentions a rumour that Pankraty was exiled to Siberia. On 
the following page, however, he allows for the possibility of his being identical with the 
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Bishop Pankraty of Rovno mentioned in 1949 among the members of the Ukrainian 
hierarchy. (‘This would mean that he was one of its very few members who, even if kept 
in office, were not transferred to other parts of the USSR.) If such contradictions are 
possible as regards a person whom Heyer knew, one can imagine what value should be 
ascribed to the many uncheckable data about personalities which Heyer received, e.g., 
from the ‘underground Church’. 





Central Asian Review: A quarterly review of current developments in 
Soviet Central Asia and Kazakhstan, published by The Central 
Asian Research Centre, 668 King’s Road, London, S.W.3. Price 
7s. 6d. quarterly. Nos. 1-3 (January-September 1953). 


This welcome newcomer to the rapidly growing list of periodical 
publications on the USSR performs an invaluable service and does it 
well. Its object is ‘to present a coherent picture of current political, 
social and material developments in the five Soviet Socialist Republics 
of Uzbekistan, Tadjikistan, Kirghizia, Turkmenistan, and Kazakhstan, 
as they are reflected in Soviet publications. The selection of material 
has been made as objective as possible; and an attempt has been made 
to report positive achievements and shortcomings in the same pro- 
portion and with the same degree of emphasis as they are presented 
by the Soviet press and official publications’. 

The difficulty of obtaining local Soviet newspapers and magazines is 
well known. The Central Asian Review is a boon to students of the 
USSR in helping to fill this void, and it does so on a Soviet area of 
especial interest. A little more information on the periodical sources 
used would be helpful; for example, whether they are dailies, and what 
are the translations of non-Russian titles. While the editor is right in not 
burdening the text with over-frequent references, some references at 
points where they may be of material importance should be given. For 
instance, in the survey article in the first issue on the Main Turkmen 
Canal, which describes the work ‘in so far as it has been reported during 
the first quarter of 1953’, it would have been helpful to have the precise 
dates of the sources for some of the facts. Again, in the survey on the 
study of Kirghiz history in the second issue, the ‘press reviewer’ and the 
‘other scholar’ should not remain anonymous and the source of informa- 
tion about them should be stated. These however are matters of detail. 
The third issue promises that lists of sources will be appended to each 
article in future issues; but on selected points such as those mentioned 
closer references might be considered. 

In the summaries there appear from time to time unexpected phrases 
which may or may not reflect the original. When we read that sixty per 
cent of the population of the new town of Angren in Uzbekistan ‘are 
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young people who have flocked [there] from various parts of the Union 
in search of work’ (I. 27), it would be useful to know whether the last 
four words or their equivalent are in the original. One of the great 
values of the local Soviet press lies in its lesser degree of experienced 
censorship, and if a phrase of this interest occurs it should be given in 
quotes and with a reference: or at least the relation of the phrase to the 
original should be made clear. 

Simple reproduction of statistical data is not always enough. The 
Soviet figure that 73 per cent of Turkmenistan’s economy is devoted to 
industry is taken as indicating (III. 10) that more people are employed 
in industry than in ‘agriculture. This by no means necessarily follows 
(for the USSR as a whole, by the same statistical methods, agriculture 
was supposed to provide only 15 per cent of the national income when 
two-thirds of the working population were employed in agriculture). 

I have noted very few misprints: our old friend Marx for Marr turns 
up twice (I. 41, 77) but in contexts sufficiently startling to enable the 
reader to make his own corrections. 

All such points in the first issues of a new enterprise are minor matters 
of detail in comparison with the great service rendered by producing 
such a survey of the local press and publications. The summarizers 
know how to assess the critical writings in their sources — and incident- 
ally reveal that these have not always the same features as in the national 
press: a criticized works manager, for example, hits back doughtily at his 
critics, which provides a pleasing change for readers of the national 
press only. The general feeling of the press given by the summaries and 
surveys seems to this reader at least convincingly authentic; and lucid 
presentation deserves the gratitude of readers. 

‘The term ‘local’ press as used above denotes republic newspapers. 
The more truly ‘local’ press, however, is rarely seen in this country: a 
few Province, District and factory newspapers from any parts of the 
USSR would, regularly received, be a great help in the study of that 
country, but such simple benefactions appear to be unobtainable.) 

The Central Asian Research Centre, in association with St. Antony’s 
College (Oxford) Soviet Affairs Study Group, has issued a monograph 
entitled The Turkic Languages of Central Asia: Problems of Planned 
Culture Contact. 'This consists of a translation of Baskakov’s article 
from Voprosy Yazykoznania (June 1952), and a long and painstaking 
commentary on it by Dr. Stefan Wurm. Speaking as one without Turkic 
of any sort, I found both article and commentary complementarily 
illuminating to a high degree. Dr. Wurm’s careful explanation of 
linguistic concepts and schools of thought is just what a non-specialist 
needs: without such expert glossing, most of Baskakov’s arguments and 
contentions would have been well over my head: and these arguments 
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and contentions are most relevant to any consideration of Soviet cultural 
policy among the non-Slav nationalities. The forming of national 
languages and the forming of nations must necessarily be very different 
in so far as there is or is not awareness that these processes are in being, 
and Baskakov’s article, thus glossed, enables the reader to see a good deal 
of how these differences are defined in Soviet eyes and what policies arise 
from these definitions. The Turkic Languages of Central Asia is thus far 
from being of narrowly linguistic interest: it provides us with a number 
of well founded questions which can be addressed to the materials about 
Soviet administration and policies in other non-European areas of the 
USSR. 

The Central Asian Research Centre also announces the forthcoming 
publication of a monograph by Dr. Wurm on the Turkic Peoples of the 
USSR: their historical background, languages, and Soviet linguistic 
policy. From the contents table, this looks as though it might be of more 
specialist linguistic interest, but it is to be hoped that it will include 
consideration of the developments at present taking place in Stalinabad 
under Bogoyutdinov’s leadership. From the information available 
(Voprosy Filosofii no. 6, 1953) it appears that Bogoyutdinov and his 
colleagues and pupils are laying the foundations of a school of (highly 
unorthodox) eastern humanities (philosophy, history, literature, religion) 
which as it develops will be of more than local or ‘political’ interest. 


J. MILLER 





FROM SOVIET PUBLICATIONS 


A NEW DEFINITION OF ALIGNMENTS WITHIN THE PARTY 


Valentin Ovechkin, whose political stories ‘District Routine’ (September 
1952) and “Up at the Front’ (July 1953) have been translated in part in recent 
issues of Soviet Studies, continues to make the pace in defining, instigating and 
recording the shifts of opinion now proceeding in the USSR, especially within 
the party. For this reason we publish below a section from the third story in 
his series which centres on Martynov, the party secretary of an agricultural 
District. This section was published by Pravda under the heading ‘At a 
Meeting’ on February 28 and March 1, 1954. The entire third story, includ- 
ing this section, appeared in the March 1954 issue of the literary monthly 
Novy Mir. The parts not translated are, in their own way, no less remarkable 
as political documents, but they cover too many aspects of recent and con- 
temporary Russian life to be summarized here. They all turn, however, on the 
experimental but confident beginnings of a fundamental change in the concept 
and practice of leadership. This change is shown at work in the administra- 
tion of the District and in the lives and minds of about half a dozen officials 
and peasants who live there. 

(Readers of earlier stories in the series may wish to know that Borzov is 
confident that he will return to power, since only his kind can run the country, 
and that he resolves his wife’s dilemma’by leaving her in a callous fashion on 
the excuse of the evening she spent with Martynov: she stays in the District 
and takes up the job offered to her in the previous instalment.) 

It should be noted that, whereas Ovechkin’s first story in the series received 
resounding official approval exactly a year after its publication (in the Septem- 
ber 1953 decisions on agriculture), the present sketch, which sails very near 
the wind on more intimate political matters, was within two days given quite 
adequate approval, though without being explicitly mentioned, in a Pravda 
editorial on March 3. The dangers of highly centralized administration and 
the need for greater local powers of decision were ruefully admitted by the 
Central Committee in their resolution on grain production published on 
March 6, and were discussed in some detail in Khrushchev’s analysis of 
agricultural organization made on February 23 and published on March 21. 
This general problem was the subject of a play ‘Peasant Professor’ published 
by Ovechkin and Genady Fish (in Novy Mir), November 1953, and is an 
aspect of the ‘pattern’ or stereotype mentality attacked by various other 
Writers such as Pomerantsev in the current literary battle. 

The timing in Pravda of the powerful political tract translated below, and 
the overlaps of Ovechkin’s and Khrushchev’s analyses, make it clear that 
Ovechkin is now working closely with the party leadership, and it looks as if 
his price for this alliance is the right to force the pace of the deep-seated 
political change now in process within the existing structure. 

The full instalment in Novy Mir concludes with a note by the author (who 
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appears occasionally in the story) saying that ‘all this happened before March 
1953’ and briefly describing the reaction in the District to Stalin’s death. This 
reaction is given as one of grief but emphatically without ‘disarray’, and as a 
full-hearted but brief meditation on the crowded past covered by Stalin’s life, 
followed by a turn with redoubled energy to construction of the future. The 
description forms a bridge between the past and the conventional attitude to 
it on the one side, and the new political situation on the other. Martynov 
sums up the bridge, as it were, by saying ‘Children, having lost their father, 
grow up’. The instalment concludes with ‘the unanimous good wishes of the 
people to the leaders of the party and government for progress in the difficult 
art of governing a huge country which is building communism; a huge 
country doing a huge job without which, by and large, the life of man on earth 
is meaningless. .. .’ 


J. M. 


PRAVDA’S EXTRACT FROM ‘IN THE SAME DISTRICT’ 


A meeting of the District party aktiv was being held in the House of 
Culture. 

A report of the recent full session of the Province party committee was 
being made by the chairman of the District executive committee, Rudenko: 
the senior secretary of the District party committee, Martynov, was sitting 
with a woollen scarf round his neck, for he had a cold and had lost his voice, 
while the second secretary, Medvedyev, was away on leave. 

Strictly speaking, the report was not ‘made’ but read off, and anybody 
could have been authorized to read it,.even the office boy, so long as his voice 
was loud enough. Or, to save time, it need not have been read at all, if it had 
been printed beforehand in a hundred copies and circulated to those invited 
to the meeting. 

The Province committee session had discussed two items: the condition of 
the mass-educational work in the farms, and measures for improving and 
developing stockraising. It was the decisions that Rudenko was reporting. He 
read monotonously for one and a half hours, without departing for a moment 
from the text prepared by the staff of the District party and soviet committees; 
he did not raise his head once or take a look at the audience in front of him. In 
the hall some people dozed, others whispered with their neighbours, and in 
the back rows some smoked stealthily, puffing the smoke into their sleeves. 

Martynov sat furious on the platform, impatiently twisting a pencil in his 
fingers and throwing dirty looks at Rudenko. There were no questions, and 
only two people had put their names down for the discussion. 

The first was Nikolenko, a District party instructor. He used his whole 
regulation ten minutes to list deficiencies in the work done by the farm party 
groups of his area: in one place, he said, three months go without a meeting; in 
another the agitators’ group had dispersed; in a third, a wall newspaper was 
not being issued, and somewhere else the party members got drunk on saints’ 
days. It was as if his only duty lay in travelling from farm to farm, assiduously 
recording all ‘omissions’ and reporting them to the members of the District 
committee bureau. His speech did not improve Martynov’s mood. 
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After Nikolenko, he called upon Goncharova, a party member since 1939, 
and in charge of the piggeries at a farm. 

The electric lights went out in the hall and, though it was daytime, it was 
rather dark at the chairman’s table on the platform: the frozen, snow- 
powdered windows let little light in. The woman read her speech, embarrass- 
ing everyone by stumbling at every word. 

‘Our achievements ... are the result of ... persistent ... work and a 
highly conscious attitude. We are paying . . . exclusively great attention . . . to 
the rearing of piglets . . . the birth takes place in a clean . . . disinfected sty... 
by applying plentiful and varied . . . feeding . . . of the pigs . . . and the young, 
and by establishing . . . favourable conditions we achieved . . . that the sows 
yield healthy and viable . . . progeny . . . Now we are setting ourselves . . . the 
task . . . thereby to raise . . . the profitability of stockraising . . .’ 

She stumbled even in the places where her voice should have risen to show 
feeling. 

‘By developing a living ... lively ... competition, we are pledging our- 
selves. ...” 

Near the end she mixed up the sheets of her text, lost the thread, became 
deeply confused, and stepped down from the platform in the middle of a 
sentence. 

On the platform everyone sat bending their heads with shame and em- 
barrassment. 

Martynov got up to announce a break. 

‘Is the secretary of the party organization at the “Friendship” farm here?’ 
he asked in a voice hoarse with cold. ‘Yes.’ A man in an officer’s greatcoat 
without shoulder straps stood up at the back of the hall. 

‘Was it you, Comrade Mostovoi, who concocted this speech for her?’ 

‘Yes, I and the farm chairman.’ 

*You’ve worked too hard! She is the best animal-breeder in the District, 
she’s made her farm a model. She had ability enough for that. But you’re 
afraid it doesn’t go far enough to speak here, to talk about her work without a 
crib. Don’t be upset, Comrade Goncharova, for speaking badly. It’s no 
shame to you but it is to us. Before announcing the break I want to say this, 
comrades.’ (Martynov glanced sideways at the Province committee instructor 
who was sitting on the platform, knowing there would be trouble with him. 
He had long been at odds with this instructor, Golubkov, who was often in the 
District.) ‘Let’s agree on this: those with nothing practical to say had better 
not speak here and take up their own time and others’. We don’t need any- 
thing for the sake of paper reports: ‘““Such and such percentage of those 
present spoke at the meeting.”” And what they spoke about, and why? 
There’s Nikolenko who’s repeated here his written report that we read three 
days ago. The party aktiv assembles for businesslike discussion of questions 
and not to speak for the sake of speeches. I declare a break of fifteen 
minutes.’ 

The meeting adjourned for a smoke but with hesitation and bewilderment. 
Golubkov, stopping Martynov on the platform, said: ‘What’s the matter, 
Peter Illarionych, aren’t you well? Got a temperature? Well, you should 
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have gone home to bed. The members of the bureau are here, we'll carry on 
without you. Do you want to break up the party aktiv? “If you don’t know 
how to speak then don’t speak”’!’ 

‘That’s not what I said, Comrade Golubkov.’ 

‘Do you think we’re dealing with professors? Half of the people in this hall 
are farmers. What are you frightening them for? This Goncharova, she’s 
scarcely literate! She needs help!’ 

‘1 didn’t say it for the bad scholars,’ Martynov retorted, ‘I said it to the 
educated ones, for those who’ve got corns on their tongues from talking at 
meetings like this’. 

‘I don’t know what’s going to come of your party aktiv. How if Rudenko 
has to make his concluding remarks immediately after the interval?’ 

‘Perhaps he will. This would of course be most unpleasant for you, Nikolai 
Arkhipovich. An extraordinary occurrence in your area! A party aktiv 
meeting disrupted! Only two speakers from the floor! How could you report 
it to the Province committee? And you being present yourself — that makes it 
look all the worse!’ 

‘I think that this won’t be so very nice for you either.’ 

Rudenko came up. 

‘Blast you,’ said Martynov, ‘that’s how people read lectures on the dangers 
of smoking.’ - 

‘Peter Illarionych,’ Rudenko took him by the shoulder, ‘T just didn’t have 
time to prepare it.’ 

*You’ve been working five years in the District. You know the people. 
And you know, after ali, how to talk to people. You’ve repeated the Province 
committee’s resolution. Everybody’s already managed to read it without you. 
Not an idea of your own. As the report, so the discussion.’ 

‘My eloquence has dried up. This is my fifth day of meetings. I thought 
you'd make the report, but you have to go sick.’ 

After the break, in spite of Martynov’s warning, the first to speak was an 
orator with corns on his tongue. Korobkin was in charge of the district execu- 
tive committe department for village development. Not a single meeting in 
the district could get by without a fiery speech from Korobkin. 

Lanky, in a long coat of thick black cloth, with a high forehead (due to 
baldness), brandishing his arms menacingly over the speaker’s table, he yelled 
every phrase like a slogan at a huge open air meeting. The crystal glass of the 
chandelier trembled and tinkled at his voice. 

‘Comrades, fodder: that is the basis of stockraising. But some comrades 
persist in not wishing to realize this; they criminally underestimate the pre- 
paration of fodder for stockraising!”’ 

‘The bullock: this, comrades, is draught power! Draught power should be 
cared for!’ 

‘The pig gives us, comrades, meat, lard, pigskin, bristles! The pig is a very 
useful animal! But what is our attitude to the pig?” 

‘Stockraising, comrades, requires warm, well-appointed premises. The 
cow, comrades, kept warm and clean, yields more milk than in cold and dirt! 
Yet some farm chairmen, comrades, underestimate the construction of byres!” 
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‘I proceed to mass-political work with the farmers, and I must say here, 
comrades, bluntly, that we work badly with the farmers!’ 

‘The wall newspaper, comrades: this is a newspaper! And newspapers are 
the sharpest weapon of our party! But are wall newspapers being issued in all 
our farms? No, comrades, wall newspapers are not issued in all our farms!’ 

Martynov screwed up his face as if he had a twinge of pain. “You need to 
have the gift for that,’ he breathed into the ear of Rudenko who was sitting 
beside him. “Ten minutes of nonsense and not a word to the point!’ 

The meeting became noisy. 

‘Why did you go on the platform, Comrade Korobkin?’ 

‘What have you said that’s any use to us?” 

‘That we get lard from the pig!’ 

‘And milk from the cow!’ 

‘We’ve been asked to talk business, not to waste our time!’ 

Martynov rapped his pencil on the table. “‘Who’s next?’ 

Five minutes dragged by in sticky silence. Nobody wanted to speak. It 
looked as if the meeting would have to be closed. Golubkov, with an angry 
look at Martynov, pushed back his chair with a clatter and went backstage for 
asmoke. It was clear enough, too, that Martynov was not feeling happy. But 
suddenly a hand went up, then another, and a third. All at once five people 
wanted to speak. 

The Chairman of the ‘Power of the Soviets’ farm, Demyan Vasilevich 
Opyonkin, climbed heavily up the steps to the platform, and went to the 
speaker’s table. Unhurriedly he unbuttoned his coat, took out spectacles and 
an exercise-book from his jacket pocket, wiped his glasses on the flap of his 
jacket, opened his exercise-book and cleared his throat. 

“These are not notes I have here, comrades’, Opyonkin began, ‘this is the 
diary of a farm chairman, that is, my own diary. I write down in this here 
every day where I’ve been, what I’ve done. Maybe one fine day I shall be 
dragged off to the fiscal for a breakdown in my work, then this'll be my alibi. 
The fiscal will read, he’ll understand and he’ll sympathize. Says he: “It beats 
me, Comrade Opyonkin, how you managed to do anything at all in the farm!” ’ 

With the keen attention of the entire hall, Opyonkin went on, turning over 
the pages of his exercise-book: 

‘Now let’s count up how many conferences I have sat through in the past 
fortnight, and how many more of them there’s going to be till the end of the 
month. On the second, there was a full session of the Province party com- 
mittee. I am a member of the Province committee. They called me, I went. 
Two days we sat there. Then the members of the Province soviet were told 
not to go home, but stay for its session. I stayed. Two more days. What with 
the journey there and back altogether I was away from home for a week. Then 
here in the District the full session of the District party committee, the session 
of the District soviet, and today we have the party aktiv. In a nutshell, in this 
fortnight, I have been on the farm two days all told. And that’s not all. The 
day after tomorrow there’s a session of our village soviet, my report on the 
session of the Province soviet. On the 2oth, according to plan, a party meeting 
in the farm, there too, to discuss the full session of the Province committee. 

F 
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Now count as well, comrades, how many times in a month a farm chairman is 
called to the District party bureau and to the soviet executive committee. And 
then again there are commissions of one sort and another. Where’s my time 
to stay at home to work. And all the meetings are on the question: how to 
improve things, how to get this done better, how to consolidate that. But 
when can we get things done better and consolidate if the talk about it takes 
all our time? A party meeting is private, the full party committee session, of 
course, is private, the party aktiv meeting is private, and only members of the 
soviet are invited to sessions of the soviet. And what we talk about is how to 
work with the people. We shut ourselves up between four walls and convince 
ourselves and our pals that we have to work better with the people. Twenty 
meetings in the month and the work is fast and furious! But the meetings 
are all private, we are agitators to each other! And in some farms there are 
general meetings of the farmers only once a year, on the year’s accounts.’ 

Opyonkin seldom spoke at meetings, but this time he let fly. ‘I don’t 
object, comrades, to sitting in this hall for an hour to two, to listen maybe toa 
good account of something, a lecture on the international situation, perhaps. 
Suppose a man who knows his stuff tells us something we’ve not been able to 
read ourselves or maybe something we’ve not been able to understand 
properly. He tells it to us and then we hand it on to other people. But when 
this Comrade Korobkin here tells us that the pig is a useful animal — it’s 
unbearable, and let’s out with it, at the Province sessions there’s plenty of 
speeches like that to be heard. A man comes up on to the platform, and jabber 
jabber jabber. Afterwards you try to remember what he was talking about. 
Nothing at all! It’s all this sort of thing: ““Mobilize forces!” “Raise to the 
proper level!”” Some of them the chairman can’t stop. Everybody is shouting: 
“Enough”, “Order!” But he jabbers on. As if he got piece-rates, so much a 
word. We sit in the hall and think: who is paying for our time? Five hundred 
people are sitting there: how much of our time you have destroyed! Work it 
out in man-hours! The police fine drivers for empty runs. That’s ton- 
kilometres. Here it’s man-hours, also worth something. But there’s nobody 
to punish these wasters of time!’ 

There was approving laughter and applause as Opyonkin left the platform, 
and almost everybody who spoke afterwards (about ten more spoke, so accord- 
ing to ‘numerical data’ the meeting of the party aktiv was ‘on the proper level’) 
told how their work suffered from the abundance of meetings, the endless 
windy disputation and the discussion in secret conclave of problems that 
should be solved together with the people. 

The editor of the district newspaper, Posokhov, who was on the platform 
behind Martynov, leaned over to him across the back of his chair, and laughed: 
‘What a power inertia is, Peter Illarionych! Look, you set the subject for dis- 
cussion: the harm of speechifying. Already people are making speeches about 
it, repeating each other — “one more meeting to end all meetings!” ’ 

The secretary of the District Communist Youth committee, Ryzhkov, said: 
‘The Spartans of olden days thought it glorious if a man was able in two of 
three words to express what another could not get out in an hour’s speech. 
Shouldn’t we revive this Spartan tradition??’ Someone shouted back: ‘But 
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you haven’t managed in the time allowed, you’ve been speaking for thirteen 
minutes now!’ Mostovoi, a party secretary at the Friendship farm, the one 
who wrote Goncharova’s speech for her, spoke with arguments and facts 
against the District committee’s staff for their bureaucratic way of leadership. 

‘An instructor from the District committee comes to our party group. 
What does he check up on? What is he interested in? He wants to know when 
the party meetings were held, what questions were discussed, how many people 
spoke in the discussions, was there enough “‘activeness”. Well, he reads the 
resolution, to see if it’s written in the proper form. He wants to see the plan of 
work, what readings from the papers and talks in the work-brigades are 
intended, and whether we are going to do them. As for what change there has 
been in our life after these meetings, he’s not interested in that. ‘“Here’s a 
brigade which had a discussion on the decisions taken by the Province 
party committee, and how did things go after that? Did the people in 
it work better? Perhaps new stakhanovites appeared in that brigade? Com- 
petition got into full swing? And if there was no improvement at all, then how 
did you run the talk, comrades? Does it mean you didn’t make real contact 
with people’s minds? Well, well, let’s come along together, have a talk with 
them again, and I'll help you.”” That’s how it should be. But that’s not how 
it is. Papers, papers! What they say is: maybe you don’t know how to work, 
but if you know how to write a smooth report, a good piece of paper, every- 
thing will be all right! You yourselves, comrades of the District committee, 
teach us this! And you, Comrade Martynov, obviously pay no attention to 
your instructors. You shoot right over their heads to get at the farms. You 
want things to go right in the farms, and up to now you haven’t got things 
right in your own staff. Under your very nose, in the district committee 
itself, there is bureaucracy and paper worship, just what you jump on us for!’ 

Martynov scratched the back of his head. What’s true is true. Somehow 
he had not touched what lay to his hand. He hadn’t once got the instructors 
together to talk to them man to man, he had not shown them in practice the 
living ways of party work. The attitude of the party secretaries to the District 
committee staff was still the old habitual one, as if they were ordinary ‘com- 
missioners’ whom it was easiest and most convenient to send to the farms 
because they were always at one’s beck and call. 

Then Goncharova spoke again, this time without a crib. The woman, now 
she had collected her thoughts, told in a simple and interesting way how hers 
became a model farm. She told how they had shifted, out of the village, the 
houses of all the workers at the animal farm, and there, six miles away, a new 
hamlet had been made, the people had settled in, they had started orchards 
and were keeping a lot of poultry, and for years not one of her pig farmers had 
left; how she’d insisted — not without a row with the farm management — 
that the school children of the hamlet, the children of the pig farmers, should 
be driven daily in sledges to the village school. She told how, feeling respons- 
ible not only for production, but also for a decent life for the farmers in her 
brigade, she had organized the people, and how in their spare time last sum- 
mer they had restored on their own the dam on the river at the old mill, and 
how, with the help of the railwaymen, they had brought electricity to the farm 
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and the hamlet. Now they had light and wireless there, and an evening class 
for adults and all the pig-farmers were taking animal husbandry courses. She 
told how during the winter many pig-farmers took turns in visiting the best 
farms of the Province, to inspect stockraising there, and brought back worth- 
while experience. 

‘Now we understand, Comrade Goncharova!’ Rudenko declared, ‘It’s not 
just disinfecting and proper attention to sows. We might have thought that 
you were only interested in pigs. But you’re concerned with the pig-farmers. 
That’s why you do so well.’ 

Martynov did not speak at the meeting. Not because he had lost his voice, 
for somehow he would have croaked it out. Evidently he had not sufficiently 
thought over how to answer Opyonkin and the other party members whom he 
himself had instigated to that day’s candid and inciting exchange. There was 
no going back to the old kind of meetings. But what kind was there to be? 

The draft resolution, prepared by the District Committee staff, was read out 
by Zhbanov, who was in charge of the propaganda and agitation department. 
It took him nearly an hour. 

‘O hell,’ all hunched up with his head in his hands, Martynov swore at him- 
self, ‘I didn’t look through their concoction before the meeting. Well, they’ve 
been trained to perform, and they can’t write a resolution in less than an acre.’ 

In the draft resolution, the so-called ‘Establishment Section’ for the hun- 
dredth time established what had been established in resolutions of past party 
sessions and aktiv meetings: that one sector was backward, that some work had 
been neglected. These pages were simply copied by the District committee 
office staff from old resolutions. But even in the ‘Decision Section’ there were 
very few fresh, new words. This section, too, was suspiciously like things 
already read from the same platform to similar meetings. Always the same: 
‘to compel to direct exclusive attention’, ‘to turn efforts’, ‘to raise to the 
required height’. The draft included literally everything that the District 
party committee and the local party organizations had anything to do with: 
radio network, farm amateur entertainments, posters, the children’s Pioneer 
organization, agronomical training, cleaning clover seeds, the struggle against 
animal diseases, and road repairs. 

After the voting on the draft ‘in principle’, Martynov again astonished and 
scandalized Golubkov by proposing that the draft should be cut to a tenth. 

‘In fact,’ he said, ‘we ought, as Opyonkin has just said here, to punish those 
comrades who are so free with our time. Who’s going to read it, a resolution 
covering fifty pages, in the farm party groups? When can people there get the 
time to go through it?” 

A forest of hands rose in favour of shortening the draft. 

Golubkov stood up; he evidently wanted to tell Martynov he was against 
something, but thought better of it and waved it away. 

In the scurry nobody proposed any changes or additions to the draft. 


Golubkov and Martynov got to grips the same evening in the district com- 
mittee office. 
‘I didn’t like to interrupt and correct you, the senior secretary, there at the 
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meeting,’ said Golubkov. ‘But what the devil is it all about, Comrade 
Martynov? You are teaching party members disrespect for party documents, 
for our resolutions.’ 

‘It’s just out of respect for party documents,’ replied Martynov, beginning 
to lose his self-control. “We drown what matters in a sea of words. Twenty 
times “exclusive attention’’, and what, after all, requires exclusive attention? It 
is you, you paper-worshippers, who make scribblings into important party 
documents. We’re to blame when our instructors work badly. But you, when 
you come here, give exclusive attention only to papers: how have the decisions 
been written up? It’s for you that our comrades write these universal resolu- 
tions! In case, God forbid, you find something to nag at! ‘“Where’s the wall 
newspaper? Where’s the work among teachers? There’s no trace of any 
attention to these questions!” “No, none of your tricks: you won’t catch us 
out. We’ve been attending to them. Here it is, all written down. In dozens 
of resolutions!” Blind faith in the power of bits of paper: it’s written down, 
so it’s all been done. Poppycock! It’s very far from having been done!’ 

Golubkov insisted: ‘You diverted the party aktiv meeting from the basic 
questions! In effect you did not discuss the decisions of the Province com- 
mittee. And mark you, they’ve begun to have doubts: “‘aren’t sessions and 
meetings being called too often, aren’t we spending too much time at them.” 
These meetings are the school of communism.’ 

‘They ought to be a school of communism,’ said Martynov, ‘but what sort 
of meeting and how to run it? 1f you were to run a meeting, I’m afraid it 
wouldn’t be that sort of school!’ 

“You ran an aktiv today, what a meeting! I shall report that by your lack of 
preparation, your whims, your irresponsible attitude to the job, and on top 


of that God only knows what sort of aberrations besides, you almost disrupted 
the party aktiv today!’ 

‘All right, report!’ Martynov’s patience had given way, and he started put- 
ting papers from the table into the safe. ‘Report! Only be quick. It’ll soon be 
spring, the new secretary will need time to get to know the district. But I just 
don’t believe, Comrade Golubkov, that in the Province committee they’re all 
of your kidney. They'll sort it out.’ 


In the morning Rudenko looked in at Martynov’s house. Martynov, his 
wife Nadezhda and their son Dimka were having breakfast. ‘Sit down, Ivan 
Fomich’, Mrs. Martynov brought a fourth chair to the table. 

‘No, thank you,’ said Rudenko, ‘I’m off to work. My wife’s never yet let me 
out of the house hungry.’ 

He sat down on the divan. 

‘Aren’t you sorry at all about what happened yesterday, Peter Illarionych?’ 

‘No, I don’t regret it: what will be will be.’ Martynov finished his tea and 
passed the glass to his wife for more. ‘Just listen, Fomich, how far things are 
going. Dimka, tell him what your Pioneer leader said at the last rally.’ 

Dimka, a boy of ten, very like his father, with the same blue eyes and black 
hair, got up from the table and reached out towards the window where his 
schoolbag was hanging from the fastening. 
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‘She told us: don’t get all worked up, children, when you step on to the 
platform. It isn’t a speech, only two or three words and away.’ 

Martynov and Rudenko burst out laughing. 

‘We may laugh, but it’s no laughing matter really. It’s appalling,’ said 
Martynov. 

Mrs. Martynov, clearing the table, gave her husband a questioning look. 
‘What’s going on? ‘What will be will be.’’ Is something else going to hap- 
pen?’ 

‘Nothing special, Nadia,’ Martynov reassured his wife. ‘I got across the 
Province committee instructor. Of course he’ll write a report to the secretar- 
ies. He’ll twist what happened, lay it on thick. But I can make my side of it 
clear enough.’ 

‘He makes your head sing, that Golubkov!’ Rudenko hunched his shoulders 
‘Why on earth do they keep people like that in party work?’ 

‘Wasn’t he the commissioner from the Province committee when they made 
Glotov sow beet in the mud?’ Martynov asked. 

*That’s the one. He was thick with Borzov, four fists banging on the table.’ 

In the street, on the way to the District office, Rudenko said to Martynov: 
‘Demyan put his finger on the point. Twenty private meetings in a month, 
but two farm meetings in a year. What on earth are we doing? What sort of 
work is this? There’s an awful lot to think about. And how many times do we 
meet just for form’s sake. “Go on, get up, say something! We’ve got to show 
activeness.” So they get up and they mouth “something”, anything, so long 
as it can be reported that a meeting was held. Sometimes you feel really 
ashamed when you're sitting at a meeting like that.’ 

‘It all depends on the opening statement,’ said Martynov, ‘if there is no life 
in that, there’s no life in the discussion, and the whole meeting is useless.’ 

‘I’ve already told you, Peter Illarionych, about my opening statement 
yesterday. I was played out! That was my fifth this week. It won’t do, we’re 
speechifying too much. Doing agitation on each other, as Demyan says. It 
can’t go on like this.’ 

‘You think Demyan’s right? But you didn’t say anything about it in your 
closing speech.’ 

‘The meeting was about the Province committee decisions, not about how 
many meetings we should have.’ 

*You’re a careful man, Fomich! Everyone can see and feel that it can’t go 
on, but no one comes out with it and says it. Nice friends and helpers! Let 
Martynov start the ball rolling. Seeing a bump on someone else’s head is 
better than feeling one on your own!’ 

A week later Martynov was called up to the Province committee of the party. 


Martynov was discussing his long-term targets with the head of the Agri- 
cultural Department, when they phoned from the senior secretary’s office and 
asked him to come in. 

The Province secretary had held such appointments in various provinces 
for some ten years. A seasoned man, over fifty, he had fought in the civil war 
as a cavalry commander in Chapayev’s division, and in the Second World War 
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was a member of the Military Council of one of the southern armies. He was 
short and spare, with unruly straight hair which kept falling on his forehead, 
making him look younger than his years. People said he had two passions, 
sailing and hunting; every Sunday he was either on Lake Monastir or in the 
Chuguyev forests. 

This was Martynov’s first long talk with him. They had met before only 
briefly at province committee sessions and at two meetings of the Province 
bureau: once when Borzov had been dismissed and again when he, Martynov, 
had been recommended to the District as senior party secretary. 

‘Up here, Alexei Petrovich, maybe things haven’t got to such a pitch as they 
have with us in the localities,’ Martynov said. ‘But believe me, we can’t stand 
it any longer, it’s unbearable. You’re not so often at bad meetings.’ 

“What are you driving at?’ The secretary looked annoyed. “You mean that 
we in the Province Committee don’t know our job, that we’re up in the clouds? 

‘No, that’s not what I meant. If you come to a meeting and see that it’s flat, 
that there’s no spirit in what people are saying, that they’re only opening their 
mouths for the sake of the record, you wouldn’t stand for it, you’d do some- 
thing about it, liven things up. You'd get the meeting going on the right road. 
If you’re there, a meeting goes well. But you can’t tell how things go when 
you’re not there.’ 

‘That’s a clever way out,’ laughed the Province secretary. ‘Have some tea.’ 
He pushed a glass of good strong tea, with lemon in it, towards Martynov. 
‘I’m sorry the Province Committee has nothing better to offer visitors. Have 
some biscuits.’ 

‘Well, the District Committee hasn’t even tea for visitors,’ Martynov said, 
breaking a biscuit over his glass. “Your finance people don’t allow us money 
for that. Alexei Petrovich, speaking of finance, there’s a small matter, but it’s 
3000 rubles hanging over my head.’ 

“What for?’ 

‘We ran a District get-together of mechanizers in December. The occasion 
called for some prizes for the best tractor drivers and combine operators, but 
the MTS have no money for such things. What could we do? By decision of 
the bureau we sold the District committee mare. We didn’t need her. We 
have two cars, and the District soviet has four horses, and anyway, the mare 
is old and there was no harness for her. We sold her to the forestry people, for 
the mounted patrol. And your instructor from the finance department has 
been making a fuss: “You had no authority to sell. Horses, like all District 
committee property, are on the books of the Province committee.” But she 
wasn’t sold for vodka, we didn’t waste the money on a banquet. We bought 
five watches, a length of cloth for a suit, and a bicycle. It went off well. Every- 
one came to see the prize-giving.’ 

‘Have you got chits?” 

‘We certainly have. The bills, and receipts from the people who got the 
prizes.” 

‘But next time, when you take it into your head to give prizes to the sugar- 
beet girls, what’ll you sell then? A car? All right, give my secretary a written 
report. We’ll manage it.’ 
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The Province secretary opened a folder and turned over the papers. 

‘Well now, Comrade Martynov, I have read through the minutes of your 
famous aktiv meeting ...’ He stopped and frowned for a considerable time. 
Martynov finished his tea and carefully moved the glass aside so as not to make 
a noise with the spoon. ‘Here’s what Opyonkin said; and here are some more, 
what the other farm chairmen said; no fools . . . But I don’t agree with them. 
They’re business managers, thoroughly practical people. They think of every- 
thing as man-hours; that’s the vice they see in it, loss of time. But I am a party 
organizer and I see a deeper evil in something else. The most terrible thing 
isn’t the loss of time. If there are windbags like your Korobkin in an organiz- 
ation — and there’s more than a few of them — they can turn our party meet- 
ings into — what? We call meetings a school of communism. They’d make 
us all tongue and no mind.’ 

Martynov’s heart sang. 

‘Alexei Petrovich.’ 

‘Wait. The Korobkins really do believe that this sort of thing is the most 
genuine work, intoning day in and day out speeches like this: ““Fodder is the 
basis of stock raising!” ‘The pig is a useful animal!’’ It looks like work. Some 
of them shout so loud they raise the roof, others mumble the very same 
words from bits of paper— one’s worth as much as the other. Cant. It 
poisons the soul. It drugs the mind to sleep. People believe they are really 
doing something that is needed, something big that is useful to society. 
That in this way they lead, that they are acting upon life in the farms. A man 
sits out a six-hour meeting, and his conscience is clear: he’s done a fine day’s 
work. He’s listened to speeches about the necessity of strengthening mass 
educational work in the farms. He himself has spoken till his throat is sore, he 
goes home, tired out, for a meal and rest. There’s nothing in it but a running 
away from real work into talk, jabbering about work. When this sound and 
fury becomes a specialization, a trade for some of our comrades — that is the 
most dangerous thing.’ 

The Secretary spoke in an even voice, slowly, with long pauses, almost as if 
trying out aloud to himself and Martynov what had long been in his.mind. 

‘A party meeting, a gathering of the aktiv, a committee session are not ends 
in themselves. We don’t run a meeting so that party members can meet, but 

so that after it they get right into battle! Right into the work with their sleeves 
rolled up! By a meeting of minds we work out things that are really import- 
ant, we find out how we are going about things in the wrong way. It’s at party 
meetings that our young members first learn to speak in public, to put their 
points in a persuasive and logical way. They learn the art of public speaking, 
because they are going to speak to the public. It has to be done: every party 
member must be able to explain things to the people and stir them up. But 
it’s not from the Korobkins that they’re going to learn!’ 

‘That’s just it, Alexei Petrovich’ said Martynov. ‘Activeness for the 
record! A meeting held, speeches made, minutes written up — all the for- 
malities have been observed. The formalities may be all right in their place — 
but they’re quite intolerable in party work. The Komsomols and the Pioneers 
take their cue from us. Form instead of substance — “formalism” — is blood 
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brother to ““bureaucratism”. And Lenin said in one of his letters, it’s in his 
last volume, the thirty-fifth: If anything sinks us, it will be bureaucratism. 
Of course, we’re not going to let that happen. But Lenin did warn us how 
serious the danger is!’ 

The two communists, two party secretaries, looked at one another, their 
eyes met and held, steadily, consideringly. They would be working together, 
and perhaps for more than a year or two. The Province secretary was glad to 
find they saw things in the same way, and Martynov was more than glad — he 
was delighted. 

The secretary of the province committee walked across the office to a 
large window which, from the fourth floor, gave a good view of the new 
factory buildings on the edge of the town, the snow-covered fields, and the 
woods on the horizon. Martynov got up too and went up to him. 

‘The word “public speaker” isn’t such a bad one after all,’ said the Province 
secretary. We really do need the art of public speaking. A pity that lately it 
has somehow come to be debased. We all read out prepared speeches. 

‘I remember how we ran the work when the first collective farms were 
being organized. Those times are not easily forgotten. If we’d come to the 
peasants then mumbling a speech with our noses buried in bits of paper — 
would we have got them into the collective farms? That was the hardest test 
for a leader in the village. If you couldn’t find words that really meant 
something to people, if you weren’t the sort that could talk with them, if you 
couldn’t get them to follow you by what you said and what you did, you 
wouldn’t have lasted a month in the job, you’d have been out. 

‘Root out the drivel, Comrade Martynov, but don’t let the word “public 
speaker” be disparaged. This is not a word to be scoffed at. All the old 
revolutionaries were good speakers. It’s an art that party members should be 
taught. Good speakers should be appreciated like all other masters of crafts. 
Well, about Golubkov, he won’t be coming to you any more. Yours isn’t the 
first District on which he’s made complaints against the local leadership, 
which in the end turn only against himself. We shan’t keep him in party 
work. We'll give your area to another instructor. Have you finished your 
business in all our departments? Right, off you go home.’ 

The Province secretary held out his hand to Martynov. 

‘I shall be along in your district in a few days. We'll spend some time 
together at the “bad meetings” that I haven’t seen. We'll talk it over and see 
how to make them better. Yes, a bit less agitation on each other, and a bit 
more live work with the ordinary farmers. Why, you could run a get- 
together, of the best farmers, say — and that’s what really counts, the people 
— in such a way that nobody would be any better off. An opening speech that’s 
“read off” without a spark of life, and all the speeches from the floor written 
out for them — there’s formalism, stiff and frozen, for you. You've got a bit 
of fire in you, Comrade Martynov, but mind you don’t come a cropper.’ 

Martynov was quite startled to hear this warning again. He found himself 
telling the Province secretary that this was the third time he had had this 
advice from different people. 

‘And why not? The saying is still true when it’s applied to us,’ answered 
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the secretary. ‘Why, I didn’t say you’re going to come a cropper, I said you 
shouldn’t. There are snags, after all, so why close our eyes to them? It’s just 
this very formalism with its blood-brother bureaucratism, and all their little 
cousins, that are the snags. Maybe you’re thinking that it’s easier for me up 
here? The higher the post, the more authority, I have more strength in my 
hands? That’s true enough. The strength is greater, but then the snags are 
bigger. It’s all on a different scale. We’ve got our own Korobkins ail right. 
And how! Yours are nothing to ours. You’d be surprised at how much yours 
have still to learn from ours. Outright champions of drivel. Classics! Ask 
them to give their opinion at a bureau meeting on anything at all, on a 
personal matter, if you like: up he gets and begins to deal out thunder and 
lightning. The intonations, the eyes, the gestures! If you were to listen from 
a distance, too far to make out the words, you’d think he was demanding the 
death sentence. But what it all comes down to is that he’s suggesting that 
something be “pointed out”. In manner he’s a crusader against evil but in 
matter he’s a trimmer, hushing up rottenness. Or, we’re discussing a ques- 
tion, say, should we or shouldn’t we agree with a Ministry about some 
construction job, couldn’t the completion date be brought forward, couldn’t 
we bring more local resources to bear? There again, if a verbatim report is 
being taken, he’ll make the kind of speech which later on, if anyone does refer 
to it, can be taken either way. If we can’t keep to the new dates and we get 
it in the neck, he’ll say: “I told you so, that they’d say we were fools. Look 
at the verbatim report!” And if they thank us for getting the job through 
quickly, he’ll cash in on that. “In principle” he was all for it. And he’ll try 
to push his name into the list for a decoration. Artists! And I tell you, 
Martynov, it’s the devil of a job to depose artists like that. They’ve been ina 
long time, they have a flawless record on paper, a diploma, a presence, a 
thorough knowledge of all the ins and outs. And — connections. Unfortu- 
nately even nowadays, you can’t manage without protection. He has a 
friend, or his wife has a brother-in-law, in Moscow in some powerful party 
body. Touch him, and there are telegrams, phone calls: “Submit explana- 
tions”. “On what grounds?” Prove that there’s nothing to him, that he’s an 
unprincipled bit of snot, if you’ll excuse the expression; get rid of him, and, 
see, before long he’s turned up again in another province, in exactly the same 
post!’ 

The Province secretary took Martynov to the door. 

‘It doesn’t stop at cant, Comrade Martynov. That’s a detail, so to speak, 
the sign of cheapness in party work. This is how it goes: a Province is getting 
ready for its party conference. For genuine communists this is a preparation 
for a serious, big event in the party life of the Province. But how many 
cheapjacks are worrying about this preparation in their own way! Will there 
or won’t there be big changes, which means will the senior scretary still be 
with us? And what’s being planned for the departments? They mooch from 
office to office swopping secrets, nosing things out. Will our head of depart- 
ment stay on? They say he’s already been offered a business job. Is that so? 
That means a new man. So long as they don’t send me to the back of beyond. 
What a fool I was not to jump at the bath-house and laundry job. Bath-house! 
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But at least it’s in town. What if they chase me out into Mudflat District, 
at the end of the world, as second secretary? It might even be worse than that, 
maybe running a District department, God forbid. It’s no concern of theirs 
what influence the party conference may have on the life of the province, how 
things might go better after it, whether the poorest farms will be better off. 
What moves them is one thing only: how these big or little changes may 
affect their futile existence; are they going to be winkled out of the little nests 
they’ve feathered; are they going down a step in status, pay? Jacks in office! 
Anyway, don’t get the idea, Comrade Martynov, that I’m crying on your 
shoulder. I’m not moaning at difficulties. I’m just telling you that cheapness 
takes different shapes and it’s a damned hard job to fight it. Hard, but not 
impossible. And since we’re at grips with it, what are we waiting for?’ 





A CRITIC OF POMERANTSEV 


In the discussion part of Znamya 1954 no. 2, L. Skorino, under the heading 
‘An Outspoken Discussion’, published a reply to Pomerantsev’s article part 
of which is translated in Soviet Studies vol. V, pp. 434ff. Below we give a 
translation of the most important parts of Skorino’s article. 

Some of the arguments in this article refer to those parts of Pomerantsev’s 
article which we had to omit for reasons of space. (A full translation of 
Pomerantsev’s article is given in The Current Digest of the Soviet Press, 
March 17 and 24, 1954.) Here it is sufficient to note that boi-baba 
(devil of a woman) is the nickname of the chairman of a kolkhoz of new 
settlers in virgin land which she had organized in the ’thirties with great 
initiative and little regard for the letter of the law. For example, she offers 
kolkhoz members as a reward for extra effort an occasional glass of whisky 
which she gets from an illicit still. The hero of this part of Pomerantsev’s 
article is a young criminal investigator sent by the District Prosecutor to 
check the correctness of rumours about irregularities in the remote kolkhoz. 
Having started work on the kolkhoz (as a book-keeper) he sees that the 
boi-baba speaks quite frankly about the methods by which she gets the 
maximum efforts in spite of all kinds of difficulties (including red-tape on 
the part of the party district committee) and that she in fact pursues no aim 
except the development of the kolkhoz. He decides not to prosecute, and is 
rewarded when he meets her later during the war in a much more responsible 
position. She tells him how the region opened by the new settlers has de- 
veloped in the meantime. At the culmination of the argument between the 
young investigator and the district organizer, the latter asks him what work 
would remain for the court if he continued to work in this spirit. Pomerant- 
sev’s hero (who has to ask for a transfer to another district) replies that 
enough work would remain to be done by the court: ‘It would try those who 
squander our wealth, not those who make occasional mistakes with the 
intention of increasing it’ (Novy Mir, 1953, no. 12, p. 228). Skorino’s attack 
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against Pomerantsev’s identification with such an approach (Pomerantsev 
nowhere identifies himself with the boi-baba) is evidently intended to mean 
that the Soviet author should avoid describing situations where the common 
weal is served by counteracting regulations less obviously justified than the 
prohibition of private whisky-distilling. (Such a situation forms the central 
part of the play Peasant Professor by Ovechkin and G. Fish, published in 
Novy Mir, November 1953.) 

In the concluding part of his article, which is not translated below, Skorino 
makes a second attempt to set Ovechkin’s intention of serving the party 
against Pomerantsev’s supposed preoccupation with the author’s private 
whims. Commenting on a reportage article by Ovechkin published in Pravda, 
January 9, 1954, Skorino says: ‘Ovechkin is guided by a deep conviction of 
the strength of the kolkhoz system and of the correctness of the decisions of 
the September meeting of the CC. He shows how the people react whole- 
heartedly to these decisions’. And later Skorino demands that authors 
should be ‘active and uncompromising, as fighters and agitators for the party’ 
(l.c., pp. 173-4). She fails, however, to notice that ‘District Routine’ was 
written before the XIX Party Congress and that Ovechkin, far from regarding 
himself as an agitator for slogans already accepted by the party, left open at 
the end of his sketch the question whether Borzov or Martynov would get the 
upper hand (cf. Soviet Studies, vol. IV, p. 466). The disagreement between 
Skorino and Pomerantsev does not concern the question whether the author 
should serve the party, but whether he should serve it by making propaganda 
for slogans accepted at the time, or by showing new problems which cannot 
be solved in the accepted way and by insisting on formal observation of 
established rules. 

The sharpness of Skorino’s attack is characterized by her challenge that 
Pomerantsev should mention authors and novels that are like ‘cuttings from 
newspaper columns’, lest he would appear to be fighting against a shadow 
(below, p. 97). Skorino must know that nothing would be easier than to 
mention such books but that Pomerantsev, if attempting it, would be con- 
fronted with the alternative of either behaving disgracefully to less known and 
junior authors whose mistakes did not substantially differ from those com- 
mitted by some of the most advertised Soviet authors, Stalin prize winners, 
etc., or taking his examples from the ranks of the latter and thereby directly 
attacking the official critics who praised them in the period before the XIX 
Congress. This would contradict Pomerantsev’s tendency to emphasize the 
co-responsibility of authors for the artificiality of many Soviet publications 
(cf. Soviet Studies, vol. V, p. 439), and also his desire to carry out the neces- 
sary changes in Soviet literature (and in Soviet institutions in general) in an 
evolutionary way without a formal break with the traditions of the later 
Stalin period. But Skorino’s intention may be merely to provoke Pomerantsev 
into making explicit his opinion that the earlier official approach to literature 
was mistaken. 

A critique of Pomerantsev on similar lines was published by Vitaly Vasilev- 
sky in Literaturnaya Gazeta, January 30, 1954 (translated in The Current 
Digest of the Soviet Press, March 29, 1954). He agrees that Pomerantsev, 
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‘though with excessive sensationalism’, has raised some grievous problems 
of Soviet literature. He also agrees that a discussion like that of Pomerantsev 
with his fictitious pattern-maker (Soviet Studies, vol. V, pp. 436ff) may take 
place in actual life, ‘though it makes strange reading when printed in a jour- 
nal’. He objects to Pomerantsev’s enumeration of ‘incidental details’ (‘little 
facts’ — faktichki) as symptoms of those shortcomings in Soviet life against 
which the authors’ criticism should be directed. Vasilevsky, like Skorino, 
rejects Pomerantsev’s treatment of sincerity as the basic standard for the 
value of literary work and criticizes him for neglecting the issue of world 
outlook and of party standpoint (partinaya pozitsia). Like Skorino, he avoids 
entering into Pomerantsev’s statement that this basic platform can now be 
taken for granted. R. S. 


AN OUTSPOKEN DISCUSSION 


by L. Skorino (from Znamya, 1954, no. 2) 

... V. Pomerantsev puts forward sincerity as the basis of all real art. 
‘The degree of sincerity, that is the spontaneity of a thing’, he writes, ‘should 
be the main criterion. Sincerity is the basic component in the sum of gifts 
which we call talent.’ 

... Let us turn to the concept of ‘sincerity’, as developed by the author 
himself in the article under consideration. In putting forward sincerity, he 
attacks ‘patterns’, ‘artificiality’ and ‘forced constructions’. 

Here, of course, we must agree. It would indeed be difficult to find 
anybody who declared patterns to be the height of art. So far V. Pomerantsev 
is hardly very original. Further, however, he travels along his own and, 
frankly, rather ‘peculiar’ path. Rejecting patterns, he advocates ‘spontaneity’ 
in an artistic work as a positive ideal. He draws a contrast between ‘preach- 
ing’ and ‘confession’, the rhetorical novel which ‘teaches’ and the ‘sincere’ 
novel, the ‘crib’ and sensitivity. 

And so, according to V. Pomerantsev, the most important thing in litera- 
ture is a spontaneity of feelings, a confession rather than preaching. “The 
rhetorical novel disappeared’, he writes, ‘because it contradicted the nature of 
man who had had enough of lessons and arguments at school’. In short it was 
a rebellion of some sort of abstract ‘nature’ against everything that does not 
come ‘from within’, while all that is good is threatened from arguments and 
clear-cut convictions even. 

... In essence, V. Pomerantsev substitutes the concept of sincerity for that 
of the author’s world outlook. His theoretical arguments lead to a most 
‘peculiar’ solution regarding the place of an author’s world outlook in the 
creative process. Arguing with some imaginary writer (he is made up by V. 
Pomerantsev on purpose in order to serve as a ‘whipping boy’), the author 
teaches his adversary that only sensitivity can help the writer to ‘digest 
inwardly’ ‘politically accurate formulae’. One must make them part of your 
life and if one does this the ‘formulae’ are used ‘not as a crib but as a sensi- 
tizor’. And this sensitivity will be the ‘means of artistic realization of any 
thought’. 
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Thus, ‘sensitivity’ or ‘sincerity’ appear opposed to ‘politically accurate 
formulae’ or ‘uncontroversial’ ‘commonplaces’. 

In his argument with the anonymous ‘pattern-maker’, V. Pomerantsey 
makes his too unassuming adversary assert that he is entirely satisfied with 
his own unimaginative work. ‘Everything in my book is uncontroversial and 
correct!’ the poor fellow exclaims. And this makes it possible for the author 
of the article on ‘Sincerity in Literature’ to launch a most demagogic attack 
on him. ‘Far too uncontroversial!’ Pomerantsev exclaims. ‘So uncontro- 
versial as to be a commonplace. And the commonplace is always irreproach- 
ably correct; but it is incorrect when it replaces art. Or is this dialectical 
contradictoriness too difficult for you?’ 

Your adversary is not in a position to defend himself, Comrade Pomerant- 
sev. You cast him in the role of a puppet to whom you could deal out ‘neat’ 
blows without any danger to yourself. Boxers use the term, ‘shadow-boxing’, 
which means training with a non-existent adversary. But what boldness is 
there in fighting with a shadow? 

You are not dialectical in your assertion that everything that is uncontro- 
versial and correct is merely acommonplace. That is plain ordinary sophistry, 
aimed at ridiculing the importance of ‘common ideas’ for the artist. And 
with this we cannot agree. Are we to be backward in comparison with our 
predecessors? I hope you will not mind my recalling the words of Cherny- 
shevksy: ‘It is not so very rare or important for a writer to have extensive 
knowledge; . . . what is far more important for the writer who has a determin- 
ing influence on his public, is that he should have a firm, strict system of ideas 
in which one concept does not contradict or disprove another... .’ 

So you see the revolutionary democrats were not only not afraid of being 
‘uncontroversial’ and ‘correct’, but actually advocated these qualities. I will 
make no secret of the fact that we are not afraid of them either and that your 
timidity here seems a little ridiculous. 

The writer needs a strict and correct world outlook, he needs ‘common 
ideas’; for it is through these that his creative originality is born. It is on this 
basis, and on this basis alone that the artist’s qualities of sincerity and passion 
so insistently demanded by: you can develop. They can develop only when 
you know for what you give your heart and soul, what you are fighting for, 
are defending. 

And allow me here to reproach you that your sincerity is ambiguous. Ina 
number of places you issue an amnesty to ‘common ideas’ though you 
nevertheless ridicule and reduce them to ‘patterns’ and ‘commonplaces’. At 
times you even call upon us, so to speak, to fall in love with this ‘uncon- 
troversial’ and, according to you, official, truth — but always with reservations 
and limitations, and you look upon it as something alien to and apart from 
the artist. 

The short story, or rather the literary-critical parable about the boi-baba, 
the self-willed kolkhoz chairman is written by you entirely in the spirit of 
ancient French fables with a sort of philosophical conclusion, a literary- 
critical moralité. Having praised the hero of your own short story for his 
bravery and resolution in writing a report in which he defended the bot-baba 
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before the district authorities despite the fact that she was not acting entirely 
according to ‘common’ rules, at times even directly violating them, you say: 
‘Now if we could have something like this in books ... Their sincerity too 
should be mature and brave’. And how are these worthy qualities defined? 
‘Not to write until you are on fire .. . to know what you are fighting for... 
not to think about prosecutors ... not to copy conclusions... not to allow 
one lifeless line to slip in... to be independent... And then my truth will 
merge with our common truth’. 

Here you are extremely ambiguous — perhaps sincerely so. On the one 
hand you quite correctly demand that you should ‘know what you are fighting 
for’. We can fully agree with this. But then you depart from so militant a 
proposition and declare that there must not be ‘one lifeless line’, here once 
again making reservations with your ‘do not copy conclusions’. 

In that case at what is your creative passion directed? It is already fully 
roused, and every line of yours breathes fire and flame. But in the name of 
what? What are you defending if you run away from ‘conclusions’, that is, 
from accurate definitions of your point of view in one or other of life’s con- 
troversial problems? And what are these two truths in art, ‘and then my 
truth will merge with our common truth’? What is the essence of your truth 
and in what way is it distinguished from the ‘common’ truth? 

... V. Pomerantsev has two truths: one a common one, the other exclu- 
sively his own. For this reason the abstract formulation of ‘truth’, ‘boldness’ 
and ‘honesty’ cannot satisfy us unless the exact content of these words is 
defined. There is a wise Kazakh proverb which goes: ‘Saying honey, honey, 
won't give your mouth a sweet taste.’ One is justified in asking what sort of 
theoretical honey Comrade Pomerantsev is offering us, in what he sees the 
boldness of the artist and to what he is calling us? 

We are answered by a number of scenes, of incidents from life which V. 
Pomerantsev introduces as examples and arguments to strengthen his 
theoretical statements. 

The author of the article ‘Sincerity in Literature’ tells us himself that the 
artist’s boldness consists in describing what is ‘special in life’. This is illus- 
trated by the episodes at the conclusion of the article and by the short story 
about the boi-baba. Here V. Pomerantsev describes varied facts in life, he 
goes from the general to the individual and even arrives at a contradiction 
between them. For instance, remarkable modern houses have been built 
around a new factory in the steppe, but the settlement is cut off from the town 
with its theatres, cinemas and museums. ‘Do you realize’, the engineer 
complains, ‘I have a bathroom, a vacuum cleaner and a refrigerator; but I 
look out of my window on to the bare steppe.’ We can, so to speak, hear 
V. Pomerantsev telling us that this is the sort of thing which happens in life. 
He is supported by the people’s judge who tells us about the exchange of 
living quarters where justice was achieved in defiance of the letter of the law or 
according to ‘fortidden rules’, as the main character of the episode called it, 
concluding that ‘life sometimes comes into conflict with the law, the law 
becoming an obstacle to a correct organization of life’. The departures from 
‘rules’ are the subject also of the parables ‘about the self-willed man’ and no 
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less, about the self-willed kolkhoz chairman, boi-baba in whom the features. 
of a socialist were most wondrously intertwined with the manners of a private 
capitalist. ‘None of this is covered by the code’, V. Pomerantsev sums up. 
‘It is a special case, just as there is much in life that is special.’ 

Many things do, in fact, happen in life. And the artist, of course, not only 
has not the right to evade the manifold phenomena of life, but is under an 
obligation to reflect them in his works. However, in doing this it is important 
that he should not only focus the variety and peculiarity of facts in life, but 
that he should also understand their meaning, their essence. ‘Facts if taken 
as a whole and in their connection are not merely “stubborn”: they represent 
positive proof’, wrote V. I. Lenin. ‘Little facts taken arbitrarily apart from 
the whole and torn out of their context are merely a toy or even worse’, 
Attempts to reach conclusions and to make generalizations on the basis of 
‘little facts’ arbitrarily taken out of their general context were contemptuously 
regarded as a ‘subjectivist concoction’ by Lenin. 

In art the ‘truth’ of an isolated fact always leads to a distortion of true reality 
and turns literature into hack writing. 

You, Comrade Pomerantsev, have singled out Ovechkin’s sketches from 
the whole of Soviet literature as corresponding to your theoretical ideal. 
‘Even if you approach this from the down to earth utilitarian point of view,’ 
you say, ‘it becomes obvious that it has very much that is new and important.’ 
But allow me to point out to you that you have not understood Ovechkin’s 
‘District Routine’. You failed to see its basis, namely the partiny attitude of 
the writer. The acuteness of ‘District Routine’ lies in that the writer sees the 
new facts discovered by him in their inter-connection, sees their tendencies, 
and their significance. Travelling through the district with his heroes, getting 
to know them and quarrelling with them, Ovechkin passionately asserts an 
uncompromising attitude to all phenomena of ‘Borzovshchina’. All his 
artistry, and the whole force of his conviction (‘preaching’!), are used to prove 
that Borzov as a type hinders and impedes our development and growth. 

It is curious that there is none of this open partiality in your descriptions 
of self-willed heroes — the boi-baba, the people’s judge and the ‘incorrect’ 
fitter of the district industrial combine. What do you defend, what is the 
purpose of all these literary and critical parables? Merely to register every- 
thing that departs ‘from the norm’, ‘from the pattern’ and to say: “This is 
what still sometimes happens!’ 

You see your ‘separate, individual’ truth in anything you choose to point a 
finger at. But after all the basis of artistic work is the image and that means a 
generalisation of images. Art not merely reveals graphically the living wealth 
of interconnected reality, it must also evaluate it. 

. The hero of your short sketch spends a long time torn with doubts, 
and trying to find the real boi-baba: ‘What kind of a woman is she, in the final 
analysis? A pioneer of the new life and a talented leader of hundreds of 
peasant families, or a scheming and roguish (?!) old wife? An economical and 
thrifty executive or a cunning and agile business woman? Is she motivated by 
self-interest or love, is she a moving force or simply a trader?’ 

It is in this conglomeration of contradictory features that you see the 
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complexity and the ‘truth’ of the boi-baba. But is it truth or is it a repudiation 
of truth? 

.. + ‘But, for goodness sake, I did take a firm attitude’, you retort. ‘In my 
parable the formal application of the letter of the law is opposed to the truth 
of life. I boldly took the part of the boi-baba and challenged you to under- 
stand together with me that ‘the illegal still and the barter of butter with felt’ 
did not represent the real boi-baba. Comrades, distinguish between the 
temporary and the lasting boi-baba, do not be deceived by sediment and 
superficial colouring. I asserted that she could be indicted. But you won’t 
read the boi-baba’s character in indictments. Her life is still a far from 
finished book’. 

All this is true. You did in fact strive to understand your ‘self-willed’ 
heroine. But having understood her, what did you decide to defend in her? 
What were you intending to show through her? Was it not that same old 
trivial idea that in life good and evil are mixed together and indivisible ‘like 
light and shade’. And for this reason you do not need to ‘copy conclusions’; 
‘you need to write equally about the bad and the good’. Take the boi-baba for 
instance: ‘Some of her actions are bad. But in following her, people follow 
what is good.’ 

You hotly oppose the standardized hero, who is so ‘correct’ that, according 
to you, he looks like something ‘from newspaper columns’; I note that you do 
not mention a single name or work in this connection (another instance of 
‘shadow-boxing’). But what do you suggest we do in order to avoid standar- 
dization? Nothing else but a complete aesthetic indiscrimination. The future 
hero begs you, the writer, ‘to make a decisive change, reconsider and improve 
your attitude to me asa man... Do not leave any part of me out, and do not add 


anything’. . .. But what is bold or new about that? It is the same old song, the 
same old timid aesthetic cliché. No, you must repudiate some things, you 
must be uncompromising and fight against everything which contradicts our 
convictions and our high communist ideals. . . . 





AN INTERVENTION IN THE LITERARY BATTLE 


The following letter to the youth newspaper Komsomolskaya Pravda 
(March 17, 1954) from some students and a teacher is translated as an 
expression of educated public opinion amongst the younger generation on the 
controversy aroused by V. Pomerantsev’s article on sincerity in literature. 
There is no reason to regard the letter as other than what it purports to be — 
amore or less spontaneous comment; and its responsible tone is, in a general 
sense, probably representative of the fact that the current battle amongst 
professional writers and critics is being fought out under the watchful eyes of a 
fairly large educated public which knows a demagogic trick when it sees one, 
and can appreciate a sincere argument even when the manner of presentation 
is not acceptable. J. M. 

G 





INTERVENTION IN 
A Letter to the Editor 


HUSHING UP ACUTE PROBLEMS 


It is well known that we have many burning problems in the sphere of 
literature and art which require a direct, principled and bold discussion. 

A few articles have recently appeared which touched on important problems 
in the development of Soviet literature and the work of individual writers. A 
number of interesting criticisms have come from writers. In these articles 
controversial statements open to discussion are frequently put forward, side 
by side with indisputably correct statements. It would be ridiculous to 
demand that one or several authors should provide a solution to all the 
problems with which Soviet literature is faced; that is a matter for the whole 
of our literary criticism. 

It seems to us that every article which poses a problem passionately and 
sharply should meet with interest. 

The article by V. Vasilevsky ‘From a False Point of View’ published in the 
Literaturnaya Gazeta has nothing in common with comments of this kind. In 
our opinion this article has introduced elements of crude browbeating into a 
constructive discussion of literary problems. 

The article by V. Vasilevesky is written as a reply to V. Pomerantsev’s 
article on ‘Sincerity in Literature’, which was published in Novy Mir. In 
this article, V. Pomerantsev speaks sharply about certain shortcomings of 
post-war literature. Pomerantsev’s article is seriously marred by careless 
formulations of many most important statements, particularly those concern- 
ing the partiiny character of literature. Pomerantsev strives to induce writers 
to widen their range of subjects, and introduces a few examples ‘from life’. 
These examples are given objectivistically, and do not reflect the profound 
struggle in our life between the new and the old. Apart from this there are 
certain individual! formulations of Pomerantsev’s which are inexact, the tone 
of his criticism is somewhat mannered and he indulges in a play of words. 
For example, in the ten pages or so which he devotes to a discussion of 
standardized books he says that they contain no thought, but only afore- 
thought and that the heroes of such books ‘are not carriers of ideas; the ideas 
carry them’; this creates an impression of affectation without making the 
critics’ ideas any clearer. 

The shortcomings of Pomerantsev’s article ought not to be hushed up, 
particularly since some people who are dragging a repudiation of ideinost 
into literature, are trying to make use of the incorrect statements of this 
article. But the acute problems of which Pomerantsev speaks should not be 
hushed up either, nor should their discussion be stifled. It is precisely against 
the sharpness with which these problems were raised and not against the real 
weaknesses of Pomerantsev’s article that Vasilevsky’s contribution is directed. 

Pomerantsev’s article contains certain correct ideas which, as has already 
been said, are carelessly formulated. Thus, for instance, in defending 
truthfulness in literature, he says that the degree of sincerity in a work should 
be the main criterion. Vasilevsky tears this formulation out of its context and 
tries to prove that Pomerantsev reduces all vital problems in the development 
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of literature to the writer’s subjective sincerity, substituting it for the concept 
of world-outlook and partiinost. But whether a critic’s point of view is correct 
or not must not be decided from quotations torn out of their context. 

Vasilevsky asserts that ‘the majority of unsuccessful books are entirely 
sincere... and written by authors who, unfortunately, both for them and 
their readers, do not possess sufficient literary skill’. Nobody will deny that 
it is most important for our writers to master the heights of art. But if the 
failures of many of our writers are first and foremost due to artistic weakness, 
then why is it that the party press has so sharply raised the problems of 
conflictlessness in literature and of embellishing reality? 

It seems to us that the value of Pomerantsev’s article lies precisely in that 
its author declared at the top of his voice that both conflictlessness and 
embellishment destroy any work, no matter how competent its author is 
artistically. The way the question of artistic competence is dealt with in 
Vasilevsky’s article is dictated by double-insuring. One ought to recall the 
words of Dobrolyubov: ‘Recognizing the fact that the chief significance of 
literature lies in its explanation of the phenomena of life, we demand that 
literature should have one quality — truth — without which it can be of no 
value’. By ascribing the reasons for the failures of many of our writers in 
recent years primarily to artistic weakness, Vasilevsky slurs over other serious 
shortcomings in literature. 

Vasilevsky’s views concerning history clearly reveal the unprincipled nature 
of his criticism: “V. Pomerantsev lacks a sense of history when he talks about 
literature. He considers Cavalier of the Gold Star [1947], Harvest [1950] and 
District Routine [1952] outside those historical conditions in which they were 
created and as though they had all appeared at the same time’. It follows that 
works such as, for instance, the novels of Babaevsky which, in our opinion, 
evaded serious conflicts and embellished life, correspond to the historical 
conditions of the time at which they were published, and that the time for 
describing contradictions and difficulties has only come in the last two years. 
From the historical point of view, these novels in actual fact depart from the 
tradition of Soviet literature. Such works on the kolkhoz countryside as 
Virgin Soil Upturned [1932] by M. Sholokhov, Bruski [1930] by F. Panferov, 
The Land of Muravia [1937] by A. Tvardovsky and The Sons by V. Smirnov 
and many others are examples of ideinost and good art. 

Everybody recognizes that the state of affairs regarding criticism is deeply 
unsatisfactory. This found its reflection also in Pomerantsev’s article. But 
here too Vasilevsky stifles the sharp formulation of the problem. Quoting 
Pomerantsev, where he speaks strongly about the lack of independence and 
principledness in criticism, Vasilevsky exclaims demagogically: “This is the 
crudest error. For Soviet criticism is based on Lenin’s teaching about art 
as a specific form of social consciousness.’ But who denies this? The point is 
precisely that some of our critics are not always able to apply this Marxist- 
Leninist teaching on art creatively, when analysing individual phenomena in 
the literary process. 

Unfortunately Vasilevsky was not alone. He was supported by L. Skorino 
in an article entitled ‘An Outspoken Discussion’ (Znamya, no. 2). Skorino did 
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all she could to avoid a discussion of the burning problems of our literature. 
Thus, quoting Pomerantsev where he condemns ‘the roar of machines in 
literature, the monotony of subjects and the false passion of uncontroversial 
poetry’, Skorino exclaims: ‘And you say this about a literature which, from 
the very first days of the October Revolution, has gone side by side with us 
through all the trials of our history. Together with us it fought on the fields 
of the civil war and laboured at the first constructions of socialism.’ It is 
difficult to say anything to this, because L. Skorino has displayed a conscious 
unwillingness to understand what Pomerantsev is talking about in his article. 
In reply to his remark about definite shortcomings of literature during recent 
years, Skorino recalls the entire history of Soviet literature, and ‘defends’ its 
honour and achievements as though somebody were attacking them. One 
would like to ask Skorino how any literary criticism can exist at all after this, 
and whether its place should not be taken by eulogies. 

The articles by Vasilevsky and Skorino are akin not only in their basic 
attitude, but also in the individual polemical methods they employ. We 
should take a look at these on their own. 

All their accusations are based on the assumption that Pomerantsev was 
trying to solve all problems of artistic work in his article. Without any 
foundation whatever, Vasilevsky, followed by Skorino, ascribes to Pomerant- 
sev an attempt to solve all the theoretical problems of socialist realism and to 
reduce them simply to sincerity. 

Skorino distorts several ideas of Pomerantsev’s and then answers them with 
a series of uncontroversial statements. Pomerantsev, for instance, attacks the 
lack of passion in writers who have not felt deeply the idea of their work. This 
is what he means when he says: ‘Not to write until you are on fire... And 
then my truth will merge with our common truth’. Quoting these words, 
Skorino asks severely: ‘And what are these two truths in art?... What is 
the essence of your truth and in what way is it distinguished from the “‘com- 
mon” truth?’ And a page later the critic asserts categorically that ‘we already 
know that V. Pomerantsev has two truths: one a common one, the other 
exclusively his own’(?!). We could produce many more such examples from 
Skorino’s article. 

Both comments on Pomerantsev’s article are examples of unscrupulous 
criticism. In our opinion these articles do a great deal of harm because, 
although this might not appear so at first sight, their arguments are by no 
means directed only against Pomerantsev. After all, most of the problems 
touched upon in Pomerantsev’s article had already been raised earlier. The 
exposure in the party press of the ‘theory’ of conflictlessness, the militant tasks 
of literature posed at the XIX Party Congress, the statements about the 
typical and about satire made in Comrade G. M. Malenkov’s report — all this 
has acted as a very strong stimulus for writers and critics, and made them 
think seriously about the real problems in the development of Soviet literature 
today. 

The Soviet reader carefully watches our writers’ creative work and severely 
condemns any violation of truth in describing life, and any colourlessness or 
rubber stamp in literature. This point is well made by A. Tvardovsky in his 
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new poem ‘Beyond the Horizon’ in which, on behalf of the reading public, 
he has hard and serious things to say to many of our writers: 


The book is as anticipated: 

A new technique just demonstrated, 

A play-safe technician, 

T.U. sec with a mission, 

And of course a dear old man 

Who'll live till Communism if he can. 
He and She—both splendid workers, 
Production starts, there are no shirkers, 
The Party steps in just when needed, 
Frenzied efforts, plan exceeded. 

The Minister tours the factory, 
Congratulations, revelry. 

These books are not quite out of true: 
Such things could happen and sometimes do. 
But read them—in your throat they stick, 
You want to scream, you feel quite sick. 


These thoughts of readers, thus transmitted, are finding more and more 
reflection in criticism. Apparently realizing this, Vasilevsky says that 
Pomerantsev’s article contains many ideas which are ‘generally known’ and 
‘not new’. That may be so, but is it a reason for hushing up or evading these 
ideas? And yet this is precisely what Vasilevsky’s article is trying to do. 

In conclusion we cannot but note the attitude taken by Literaturnaya 
Gazeta. How many times have its pages summoned us to a bold and sharp 
discussion of the vital problems of Soviet literature! Only quite recently an 
editorial on the discussion of F. Panferov’s new novel commented on the 


‘shyness of literary critics’ and admitted that Literaturnaya Gazeta ought to 
‘develop a broader and thorough discussion . . . of general problems of Soviet 
literature’. It might have been hoped that V. Pomerantsev’s article would 
serve as the occasion for such a discussion. Unfortunately, counter to its 
declarations, Literaturnaya Gazeta hastened to publish an article which was 
wrong in many ways and which evaded acute problems in the development of 
our literature — an article written in a tone of crude browbeating. 


S. Bocnarov, V. Zaitsev, V. PANov — post-graduate students, 
Moscow University; Yu. MANN — teacher; A. ASKOLDOv — student 
at Moscow University. 





THE DECISION ON GRAIN PRODUCTION 


On February 24, Krushchev delivered a report ‘On the Further Increase 
of Grain Production and on the Bringing into Cultivation of Virgin Lands’ 
to the Plenum of the CC (published in Pravda March 21, 1954); on March 
2 the Plenum (evidently after a prolonged discussion) adopted a resolution 
to this report, which was published on March 6, 1954. These decisions 
were elaborated in a joint decree of the Council of Ministers and the CC of the 
Party, published in Pravda, March 28, 1954 ‘On the increase in grain 
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production in 1954-5 on account of the cultivation of virgin soil and aban- 
doned land’. Important though the grain problem is in itself, it served as an 
occasion for raising general issues concerning methods of party leadership at 
the centre and in the regions: in the following summary we can only draw 
attention to a few of the observations made in this connection. Condensed 
translations of Khrushchev’s report and of the CC decision have been pub- 
lished in the Current Digest of the Soviet Press, May 5, 1954 and April 14 
and 21, 1954 respectively. 

In the introductory part of his report, Khrushchev gives a few data about 
livestock developments during 1953: the number of cows in private ownership 
increased by 630,000 (which means that the losses in 1952 were made good); 
the total number of cattle increased by 1,375,000 (i.e. less than two-thirds of 
the losses during 1952: it should be kept in mind that the changes in agri- 
cultural policy were not inaugurated until August 1953.) The number of 
pigs increased by 6,130,000, that of sheep and goats by 2,690,000: the increase 
of the former is much larger than during 1952; by December 31, 1953, 
already it had reached the target figure envisaged for October 1, 1954; the 
figures for cattle as well as for sheep and goats are not likely to reach these 
targets (cf. Soviet Studies, vol. V, p. 236). Procurement of meat in 1953 
exceeded the 1952 level by 13 per cent, procurements of vegetables by 22 
per cent. Sales of meat and meat products to the population in 1953 amounted 
to about 250 per cent of the pre-war year 1940 (it is not specified to which 
territory the figure refers), sales of milk and milk products to nearly 200 per 
cent. For bread a comparative figure (260 per cent) is given, but only in 
comparison with 1947, the last year of rationing: this may imply that a com- 
parison with 1940 would not be too favourable, at least if the progress of 
urbanization is kept in mind. 

An immediate increase in grain production which would make it possible 
for grain collections in 1954 and in 1955, to exceed the 1953 level by 35-40 
per cent is asked for. This increase is needed to satisfy the increasing demands 
of the population, especially for the better qualities of bread and flour pro- 
ducts; to increase the state reserves ‘which are necessary to allow for any kind 
of unexpected incident’, to increase the use of grain for feeding livestock, to 
satisfy the needs of those agricultural regions which specialize on technical and 
similar cultures and, finally, in order to increase grain exports. The most 
important of the measures for raising grain production is the increase of the 
cultivation area by 13 million hectares (32 million acres) during the next two 
years; (this had already been started before the Plenum: see below, pp. 109-10; 
according to the Pravda editorial of March 22, this measure ‘is the easiest to 
inaugurate and gives the quickest results’). Two-thirds of these virgin lands 
are to be brought under cultivation by kolkhozy, the other third by state farms. 
According to the decree of March 28, 2.3 million hectares are to be taken into 
cultivation during 1954, the other 10.7 million hectares during 1955; the 
proportion of cultivation by state farms increases from 1954 to 1955. Special 
provision is made for centralized direction of the state farms engaged in this 
task. Khrushchev reports-that the Chkalov region and Bashkiria have already 
adopted targets higher than those envisaged for them in the framework of the 
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13 million hectares programme. On the assumption of a yield of 8-9 cwt. per 
acre (10-11 tsentners per hectare; for purposes of encouragement he also gives 
the figures for a more favourable alternative), Khrushchev and all the official 
documents envisage an increase of 15-16 million tons in grain production, two- 
thirds of which should be off-farm grain. This would cover by far the largest 
part of the increase in grain collections demanded for 1954-55. 

The CC decision envisages the systematic direction of leading officials, 
specialists and skilled workers from existing MTS and state farms as well as 
from industrial and other enterprises to those MTS and state farms which will 
be bringing new land into cultivation (on the komsomol initiative in this field 
see below, pp. 109-10). The newcomers are to be paid a non-recurring 
subsidy of three months’ wages or salary according to their earnings in their 
former employment, over and above the removal expenses due to them under 
labour law. Measures to improve cultural and medical services in the districts 
cultivating new lands are envisaged. The material incentives for the kolkhozy 
bringing new lands into cultivation include advances on labour-days worked 
amounting to 25 per cent of the money received from sales of grain to the 
state and an additional bonus of up to 30 per cent of the grain received on this 
land in excess of the planned norms. 

According to the CC decision, ‘one of the main reasons why grain produc- 
tion is lagging behind the increasing demands of the population and of the 
national economy’ (no other reasons are dealt with in similar detail) are the 
crude (grubye) mistakes committed by Gosplan and the USSR Ministries of 
Agriculture and State Farms in the distribution of grain and grass cultivation. 
Because of theschematic introduction of the travopolye system of field rotation, 
grain areas decreased in the Ukraine, the North Caucasus, the Volga and 
Central Black-Earth regions; Khrushchev gives (for the USSR as a whole) a 
decrease in the grain area from 1940 to 1953 by 3.8 million hectares, in spite 
of an increase in the total cultivated area by 6.8 million hectares: the whole 
increase and the losses in grain led to an increase of 10.6 million hectares in the 
area producing livestock feed. (Khrushchev indicates that the loss in grain 
area would have been more tolerable if it had been in favour of the technical 
cultures, vegetables etc.) 

To appreciate his criticism of the one-sided emphasis on fodder it should be 
kept in mind that livestock failed to increase substantially above the 1940 level. 
In analysing the reasons for the exaggerated promotion of the travopolye 
system Khrushchev mentions Williams, the acceptance of whose teaching 
{and the denunciation of whose scientific opponents) played their part in the 
Lysenko controversy of 1948 (cf. Soviet Studies vol. I, p. 117): Khrushchev 
states that Williams was a great scientist but that his followers failed to 
appreciate the fact that he studied the conditions of central Russia and that his 
work, therefore, was not applicable to the conditions of the South. Khrushchev 
speaks in detail about the mistakes of individual leading officials — including 
the former Minister of State Farms and a Deputy Chairman of Gosplan, who 
noticed the decrease of the grain area but failed to draw the necessary con- 
clusions; the accepted method of dealing with mistakes of such leading 
officials appears to be their demotion, after frank criticism in public, to less 
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senior, but still important posts. Dmitriev, one of Lysenko’s most ardent 
supporters, has not fared so well; after his removal from the post of head of 
Gosplan’s section for agricultural planning, he refused an appointment to one 
of the MTS in the South offered to him so that he might convince himself of 
the applicability, or otherwise, of the travopolye system say, in the Kherson 
region: with Lysenko’s help he moved into academic teaching and received a 
Doctor’s degree which has now been annulled (Pravda March 26, 1954). 
The analogy of the Dmitriev case with that discussed on a lower level in the 
play by Ovechkin and Fish, “The Peasant Professor’ (Novy Mir 1953, no. 10, 
p. 3) is so close that it is difficult to explain the latter by a mere general 
tendency of officials who have failed in administration to choose an academic 
career. Khrushchev uses this opportunity for a general attack against concen- 
trating agricultural research in and around Moscow. 

As regards the organizational reasons for the backwardness of agriculture, 
the CC decision denounces the ‘harmful bureaucratic practice’ of concentrat- 
ing the efforts of the leading officials and scientific specialists in the produc- 
tion of numerous directives, reports, resolutions etc. instead of upon the 
actual and practical guidance of the collective farmers and MTS workers; it 
states that these harmful (porochnye) methods of guidance went right through 
from the USSR Ministries of Agriculture and State Farms down to the 
regional and district authorities and even the MTS, who were similarly 
bureaucratic towards collective and state farms. Khushchev elaborates the 
theme extensively, in particular, mentioning the need for party workers to 
speak to the more backward members of the poorest kolkhozy. As regards 
methods of leadership at the highest level, he reported that, after the Septem- 
ber Plenum, all the members of the bureaux (i.e., the executive body) of 16 
province and republic party committees had successively been invited to 
Moscow to discuss shortcomings in the development of agriculture in their 
provinces or republics with the members of the CC praesidium; general con- 
clusions were discussed, but the adoption of definite resolutions was left to re- 
gional conferences which were convened afterwards: representatives of the CC 
at these conferences emphasized the shortcomings discussed at the preceding 
meetings in Moscow; measures of relief, including in some cases the removal 
of party secretaries, were discussed and adopted. In this connection Khrush- 
chev discussed at length the replacement of the former secretaries of the 
Kazakhstan party organization (whose faithfulness, and fitness to do jobs of 
less responsibility than that involved in guiding a vast republic of this kind he 
recognized) by Ponomarenko and Brezhnev (whose appointment in this con- 
nection is not a demotion); in general, however, he condemned the practice of 
removing party officials who had failed at some post to similar posts elsewhere, 
or of sending them to higher party schools, instead of demoting them out- 
right to posts involving lesser responsibilities. The decision of the CC intro- 
duces a new note by emphasizing the need to stabilize the position of collec- 
tive farm chairmen, improve their training, and give special attention to the 
training of practical workers without higher schooling: this contrasts to some 
extent with the former demand for the election of specialists with higher educ- 
tion as kolkhoz chairmen. R. S. 





THE LETTER ON LYSENKO 


The letter and Pravda’s comment on it which are translated below were 
published in that newspaper on March 26, 1954, following on Khrushchev’s 
criticism of Dmitriev and of the protection offered to him by Lysenko, which 
was published in Pravda on March 21. 

This letter and the political support leading to a change of mind by the 
Higher Diploma Commission should be treated with caution: they do not 
amount to evidence of a return to the situation before the famous Lysenko 
conference of 1948. That conference marked a new stage in the natural 
sciences as practised in the USSR. The manner and the matter of the new 
stage should not be confused. The importance of the present document does 
not go beyond the manner. 


J. M. 
Letter to the Editor 


ON A DEFECTIVE DISSERTATION 
Allow me, an old professor who has given his whole life to the service of 
science, to report a disgraceful occurrence which debases the honour and 
dignity of our Soviet science. The affair is as follows. 
A few months ago, the Higher Diploma Commission sent me for criticism 
a dissertation by a candidate for doctorate at the Genetics Institute of the 
USSR Academy of Sciences, Comrade V. S. Dmitriev, ‘On the Primary 


Sources of Origin of some Types of Weeds’. The basic idea of this disserta- 
tion consists in an assertion that cultivated plants themselves generate 
(porozhdayut) their own weeds. Thus, rye is presumed to generate rye grass, 
oats wild oats, sunflower sunflower broomrape, and so forth. 

After thorough perusal of this dissertation, I came to the conclusion that it 
was unfounded in science and unsound in method. For this reason I made an 
unfavourable report on this work and sent it to the Higher Diploma Com- 
mission. The doctoral candidate Comrade Dmitriev was invited to attend 
a session of the specialist commission for biology of the Higher Diploma 
Commission. He failed to give satisfactory answers to questions put to him 
by members of the specialist commission concerning the method of arranging 
experiments. Moreover, the candidate displayed a poor knowledge of 
elementary biological laws. This is quite comprehensible, since V. S. Dmit- 
riev, who is a Candidate of Economic Sciences [the first research degree in 
economics], has not made a thorough study of biology. 

As a result of two discussions, the members of the specialist commission 
formed an unfavourable impression of V. S. Dmitriev’s dissertation. 

In an effort to mitigate the position, the commission resolved that the 
dissertation be returned to its author for further work, although there was. 
every justification for outright rejection of this piece of research as obviously 
erroneous. 

A session of the praesidium of the Higher Diploma Commission was held 
under the chairmanship of Academician A. A. Blagonravov on February 
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13. After examining all the materials on the individual case of V. S. 
Dmitriev, the praesidium recommended the plenary session of the Higher 
Diploma Commission to reject an application from the Council of the Genetics 
Institute of the USSR Academy of Sciences that V. S. Dmitriev be confirmed 
in the degree of Doctor of Biological Sciences. 

The plenary session of the Higher Diploma Commission met on February 
2oth and was attended, among other members, by Academician T. D. 
Lysenko, the director of V. S. Dmitriev’s doctoral studies. : 

Speaking three times at the plenary session, T. D. Lysenko took V. S. 
Dmitriev’s dissertation under his protection. In doing so Academician 
Lysenko, with the sharpness characteristic of him, labelled as Weismannist 
all the referees who had given negative reports on the dissertation, including 
myself. Academician Lysenko peremptorily declared that he accepted full 
responsibility for the scientific quality of V. S. Dmitriev’s dissertation, 
without however adducing any proofs in support of his arguments. 

T. D. Lysenko’s speeches were supported by Academician A. I. Oparin and 
Members of the ‘V. I. Lenin’ all-Union Academy of Agricultural Sciences 
V. P. Bushinsky, P. N. Yakovlev and several others. The’statements made by 
these scientists were of a general declaratory nature, which is quite com- 
prehensible since none of them is a specialist in botany. 

Despite the complete methodological and scientific unsoundness of V. S. 
Dmitriev’s dissertation, the plenary session of the Higher Diploma Com- 
mission decided to confer upon him the degree of Doctor of Biological 
Sciences. Sad as it is, this fact in itself testifies to the abnormal state of 
affairs in our biological science. 


I am a non-party person, but I am used to seeing in our party the embodi- 
ment of fairness (spravedlivost). It is my profound hope that this time too, 
fairness will triumph. After all, the facts I have reported in this letter cannot 
but be considered as a mockery of Soviet science. 


S. STankov, Professor of the ‘M. V. Lomonosov’ Moscow State 
University, Doctor of Biological Sciences. 


Editorial Note: 


The question of Comrade Dmitriev’s dissertation was discussed again at a 
plenary session of the Higher Diploma Commission, after the Commission 
had received further materials setting out (kharakterizuyushchikh) the 
scientific baselessness and incorrect method of research in this dissertation. 
Taking into account the further materials on V. S. Dmitriev’s work, the Higher 
Diploma Commission cancelled its decision of February 20, 1954, and 
resolved to reject the application from the Council of the Genetics Institute 
of the USSR Academy of Sciences for confirmation of V. S. Dmitriev in the 
degree of Doctor of Biological Sciences. 
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NEW NORMS FOR THE REMUNERATION OF KOLKHOZ 
MEMBERS WORKING IN LIVESTOCK FARMS 


Selskoye Khozyaistvo, January 20, 1954, published the outline (primernye) 
norms for the responsibilities of kolkhoz members working in livestock farms 
and for their remuneration in labour-days, introduced for the years 1954-55 
by Order of the Ministry of Agriculture dated January 5, 1954, in execution 
of the September 1953 decree of the CC and the Council of Ministers. In the 
editorial of Selskoye Khozyaistvo, January 23, the purpose of the new norms 
is defined as to increase the material interest of the kolkhoz workers in live- 
stock farms in quality of output and to secure a greater regularity in their 
work. The new norms are in most cases different for summer and winter so as 
to eliminate the former reluctance of kolkhoz members to work in livestock 
farms during the winter, when, for natural reasons, output of milk etc. is 
smaller. The new norms are also differentiated as regards output of livestock 
products, rearing new stock and preserving that already in existence. As their 
general framework is broad enough to allow for the discretion of the individual 
kolkhoz, this differentiation ‘enables the kolkhozy, in the light of the local 
conditions of production, to establish such norms of remuneration in labour- 
days as are most suitable for increasing the interest of kolkhoz members in 
the work on livestock farms’. 

We now quote a few characteristic examples of the norms (the full text fills 
one and a half pages in Selskoye Khozyaistvo), giving preference to examples 
where comparison with norms suggested earlier is possible. The source 
available for this purpose is the compilation Voprosy Organizatsii Kolkhoznovo 
Proizvodstva, edited by M. P. Osadko, Selkhozgiz, 1946. (For the remuner- 
ation of dairymaids, these are confirmed by a few examples given in the 
Spravochnik Predsedatelya Kolkhoza, 1948 ed., p. 245.) The norms for the 
responsibilities of livestock farm workers are little changed as against those 
of 1946. The main change consists in making a general norm (with proper 
allowance for local conditions) of what, in the first post-war years, was more 
or less a suggestion likely to be followed by only the most advanced kolkhozy. 
Such innovations as allowance for work in two shifts suggest greater con- 
sideration for the conditions of labour. 

Dairymaids are responsible for 8-14 cows (as in 1946) and, in the case of 
work in two shifts, which is not mentioned in 1946, for 16-24 cows. For 
every 100 litres of milk produced by the cows under their care they are 
credited with 2.2-2.4 labour-days in winter and 1.2-1.8 labour days in summer 
(1946: 1.7-1.8 labour-days with no seasonal differentiation). For every healthy 
calf born they are credited with 7 and for rearing it up to the age of 15-20 
days with another 5 labour-days (1946: 5 and 8 labour-days respectively). The 
reward for getting a calf from every cow amounts to 20-30 labour-days (1946: 
10). 

The dairymaid responsible for rearing calves has to care for 20-25 of them 
(as in 1946). For every increase of 10 kg. in the weight of her calves she is 
credited with 1.4-2.2 labour-days in winter and 0.8-1.3 labour-days in sum- 
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mer. An additional reward of 0.4-0.6 labour-days per month in winter and 
0.2-4 labour-days in summer is credited for the survival of each calf. (In the 
1948 ed. of the Spravochnik, p. 245, a dairymaid received 24 labour-days for 
rearing four calves during less than six months and 0.73 labour-days for every 
10 kg. increase in weight.) The cowherd, as a rule a man, is responsible for 
30-50 animals (as in 1946). He receives 0.7-0.8 labour-days for every 100 
litres of milk yielded in winter and from 0.4-0.9 labour-days for the milk 
received in summer (in the 1948 Spravochnik, 0.6 labour-days). There is an 
additional credit of 2-3 labour-days for every calf born and 1.1-5 labour-days 
for every cow which proves fertile (the allowance in 1948 being 1 labour-day 
in each case). 

In the pig-farm every worker is responsible for 8-10 adult animals (7-8 in 
1946). Remuneration per young pig produced varies from 2-3 labour-days for 
animals under 8 kg. live weight to 4.5-5.5 labour-days for animals over 12 kg. 
(Osadko speaks in 1946 of ‘2.5-4.5 labour-days according to weight’). An 
additional 0.5-1.5 labour-days are credited for the care of every mother sow. 
Every 10 kg. increase in weight in animals of 3-4 months is rewarded with 1-2 
labour-days (1946: 1). No special reward is mentioned for getting more than 
12 young pigs from one sow (as in 1946). 

The tasks of shepherds and the norms for their remuneration are far more 
differentiated than in 1946, but there is no tendency to increase average size 
of herds or to increase the number of labour-days to be earned under average 
conditions. There are, however, manifold rewards for quality of breed and 
output, and provision is made for the remuneration of those participating in 
artificial insemination. In the poultry farm a girl has to look after 500-1000 
hens or 100-300 geese. If she has to look after hens, she is credited with 1-3 
labour-days per month for the care of every 100 birds. For every 100 chickens 
which she rears to two months she receives 6-10 labour-days and for every 
100 eggs 1-2 labour-days. Thus, if she has to look after 600 hens and con- 
ditions of rearing were similar to those regarded as normal in this country, 
she would, on the average, earn well over 800 labour-days a year, i.e. am 
amount corresponding to considerably more than the income of a good 
dairymaid. The explanation of such discrepancies is probably to be sought in 
the fact that flocks of the desired size (the care of which is very well remuner- 
ated) are still not available in the average kolkhoz. 

R. S$. 





SHORT NOTES 


A number of conferences were convened to promote the drive for improve- 
ments in agriculture and to consider its first results. In each of these all the 
party leaders participated. On January 25 a conference of the MTS workers, 
convened by the CC and the Council of Ministers, met in Moscow. Amongst 
the 2140 participants there were 700 MTS directors, 180 chief engineers of 
MTS, 155 agronomists, 129 breeding specialists and 107 managers of MTS 
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repair shops, 108 tractor and combine drivers, 125 kolkhoz chairmen, 200 
secretaries of party and komsomol organizations of the MTS, 114 represent- 
atives of the regional and republican agricultural administrations and many 
research workers. According to the statement made at the conference by the 
Minister of Agriculture (Pravda and Selskoye Khozyaistvo February 10, 1954) 
10,831 engineers (i.e. persons with higher technical education) and 10,601 
technicians (with secondary technical education).had been sent to the MTS 
during the four months following the September Plenum of the CC. (Khrush- 
chev, speaking at the Plenum of February 23, gave their total as 23,000.) 
In consequence, the percentage of persons with higher education rose, for 
MTS directors from 22.6 to 39.3, for chief engineers of MTS from 14.8 to 
73.5, and for managers of repair shops from 1.3 to 28.5. The percentage of 
persons without education other than elementary fell, for directors, from 30.4 
to 20.7, for chief engineers, from 64.4 to 16.5 (in Khrushchev’s statement 12 
per cent), and even for foremen of repair shops from 89.9 to 30.9. By January 
10, 1954, 104,644 agronomists and animal husbandry specialists (i.e. more 
than the target of 100,000 set by the September meeting of the CC) had been 
sent to the MTS for permanent work in the kolkhozy. Benediktov mentioned, 
however, continued shortcomings in the selection and distribution of these 
specialists. Poor and remote farms are still neglected and insufficient attention 
is still devoted to the housing and living conditions of the new specialists, 
Some of them regard their assignment as a provisional affair. They settle in 
the district centres and are at the MTS only during working hours. 

At the beginning of February the CC convened a meeting of the secretaries 
of District Committees responsible for MTS work and of secretaries of party 
organizations of the MTS. Shatalin, summarizing the discussion, stated that 
the directive issued by the September meeting of the CC to make definite 
groups of District Committee workers, headed by a secretary, responsible for 
MTS work, had been implemented in nearly all the districts (Pravda February 
3, 1954). On February 15, an all-Union conference of leading agricultural 
workers, convened by the CC of the party and the governments of the 
USSR and the RSFSR concluded, after four days’ deliberations, with a 
long speech by Krushchev; this speech, as distinct from some of the speeches 
reporting local experience, was not published. The appeal to the collective 
farmers, MTS workers and specialists adopted by the conference is interesting 
in that it is directed to the individual regions and enumerates their 
particular production tasks. 

At these conferences, and particularly in the appeal of the CC to the elector- 
ate in preparation for the elections to the Supreme Soviet, the need for an 
increase in grain production was emphasized. This can be achieved, it was 
stated, by opening up the virgin soil and unploughed land (tselinny 1 zalyozhny) 
of the East and South East. The programme for this spring provides 
for the cultivation of 1.8 million hectares of new land by MTS and kolkhozy 
in Siberia, Kazakhstan, the Ural and trans-Volga regions, and another half 
million hectares in sovkhozy. The total programme for 1954-55 provides for 
13 million hectares which include 4.3 million hectares in sovkhozy. Kom- 
somol members from Moscow and the Moscow region who had volunteered 
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for transfer to the new regions were received in the Kremlin before their 
departure by members of the Praesidium of the CC. The Ministers for 
Agriculture and Sovkhozy spoke about their tasks and Khrushchev explained 
the central importance of an increase in grain production for the development 
of the other branches of agriculture and livestock farming and for increasing 
the output of consumer goods (Pravda February 23, 1954). The volunteers 
are mostly tractor drivers and mechanics, and include entire MTS brigades, 
Preference was given to volunteers with more than one technical specialization 
but some of them have never worked in the countryside before. According to 
the editorial of Pravda February 24, 25,000 komsomol members (half of 
them in the Moscow region, and another 10,000 from the Ukraine) had 
volunteered for this work in remote regions. On March 19 when the Kom- 
somol Congress opened, the number of applications was said to have risen to 
400,000; 60,000 were actually transferred to jobs in the new territories 
(Pravda March 20, 1954). In the decree of March 28, the number of young 
mechanics to be sent to the new lands was fixed at 100,000. One of the many 
reports of the meetings of the Komsomol members leaving for the East, 
published in Komsomolskaya Pravda February 21, 1954, emphasizes the 
hardships which the young communists are preparing to meet, including the 
necessity of carrying fairly elementary implements with them. (They are 
informed of this at the very last moment by the father of one of them who 
happens to know the region where they are to work.) One of the boys has to 
be replaced at the last moment because his wife is neither prepared to go with 
him to the Urals, nor wishes to stay alone at home. 

These details suggest that the decision to start the drive for the conquest of 
the new soils may have been taken fairly suddenly. Some shortage of grain 
may well have been the result of a tendency of the peasants to feed grain to 
animals in view of the fact that prices for livestock products have become so 
much more attractive while those for grain have not risen. In such circum- 
stances, with the spring cultivation already impending, an appeal to the 
Komsomols’ enthusiasm and love of adventure may have been sufficient to 
bring forward the necessary skilled workers at short notice. But, undoubtedly, 
the move has been facilitated by the granting, at the September meeting of the 
CC, of the status of state employees to all the workers in mechanized agri- 
culture. One and a quarter million tractor drivers, etc. were given this new 
status. The agricultural drives of January and February were summarized in 
the deliberations of the Plenum of the CC in February-March, noted above, 
p. 102. 

According to the editorial of Meditsinsky Rabotnik February 9, 1954, 2000 
doctors and ‘many thousands of junior medical staff’ [medical assistants, 
nurses and midwives] were sent to the villages, kolkhozy and MTS, in fulfil- 
ment of an order of the Ministry of Health which was issued after the CC 
meeting in September 1953. The editorial, however, complains of insufficient 
care for the personal needs of these workers, especially as regards housing, and 
the provision of the necessary medical instruments. This results occasionally 
in their disappointment and return to the towns. 
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NOTES IIL 


In Teatr (The Theatre), 1954, no. 2, there is an editorial entitled ‘A Most 
Urgent Problem of Soviet Drama’ which discusses the problems that arise 
from the type of situation shown in recent plays, especially those on kolkhoz 
subjects, owing to remoteness from the actual conditions in the village. It is. 
said that such plays, which tend to embellish (/akirovka) actual conditions,, 
could not pass the main test: the judgement of patrons who are familiar with 
kolkhoz life, not from literature, but from actual experience. As examples, two 
plays which had only 19 and 20 performances respectively, and a third which 
had 56 performances in the komsomol theatre, are mentioned. Theatre-men 
have good reason to be dissatisfied with the success even of such plays as are 
kept on the repertoire for occasional performance. Lack of truthfulness is 
described as the main shortcoming of recent plays, in terms very reminiscent 
of Pomerantsev’s article (cf. Soviet Studies, vol. V, pp. 434ff and above, 
pp. 98ff). The materials of the Plenary Meeting of the CC in September 
1953 are recommended as a main source from which playwrights should learn 
to face the facts honestly. 


An article on literature by G. E. Nikolaeva, who made a reputation with her 
first novel Harvest (Zhatva) in 1950, contains the information that the pivotal 
chapter was removed at the insistence of the magazine which first published 
the novel. This chapter, writes Nikolaeva (in Voprosy Filosofii 1953, no. 6) 
described a kolkhoz meeting which discussed the action of one of the best 
members who had left the farm because she could not earn enough in it to 
feed her children. Nikolaeva also discusses the reasons for her successful 
portrayals of peasants and unconvincing depiction of urban ‘intellectuals’, 
although she herself had grown up amongst the latter and first visited a farm 
only two years before writing her novel. The reason, she says, is that she had 
lived in a provincial town and was so taken aback at the bohemianism she 
found amongst the literati of the capital that she could not write about 
intellectuals with assurance, whereas she could bring a fresh and uncomplic- 
ated mind to her task of understanding and depicting the peasants. The theme 
of Nikolaeva’s article is the relation between the truth of art and the truth of 
logic or science, and she illustrates her discussion with her own experience. 


At the XII Congress of the Komsomol, which opened on March 19, inter- 
esting data about the strength of the organization, especially in the countryside 
were given. Of the 18.8 million members (in 431,000 branch organizations) 
which were in existence on March 1, 2.5 million (amongst them 297,000 
workers of Machine Tractor Stations, 200,000 state farm workers, the rest 
kolkhoz members) worked in agriculture; 51,000 of them were agricultural 
specialists. If the limitation of the age group is kept in mind, it appears that 
komsomol membership is fairly general amongst the younger specialists, 
embraces a majority of the MTS and a considerable part of the state farm 
workers but only a modest minority of the young collective farmers: 89,000 
collective farms (i.e. about 93 per cent of the total) have primary organizations 
of the komsomol, and their average strength appears to be about 22, i.e. half 
of the average for all komsomol organizations. In comparison it may be said 
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that the figure of industrial and office workers which remains (after deduction 
of the komsomol members working in agriculture, of the students — nearly 
all of whom are komsomol members — the older schoolchildren and of the 
soldiers from the total of 18.8 million) is bound to include a majority of the 
young industrial workers. 

Since the September Plenum of the CC 200,000 komsomol members 
(most of them presumably less specialized kolkhoz members) were directed to 
permanent work in livestock farming, 10,000 young agricultural specialists 
(presumably from diverse offices and research institutions) and more than 
16,000 young mechanics returned to agricultural production. 


The resolution adopted at the Congress, published on March 24, says that 
the League is called upon to help the party to inculcate in young people ‘love 
of work, manfulness, fearlessness, confidence in the victory of communism, 
readiness to overcome any difficulties and obstacles’. The resolution also 
speaks of the league’s duty to help teachers inculcate in children ‘love of work, 
desire for knowledge, respect for public property, sense of honour and truth- 
fulness’. Both sets of qualities are long familiar as moral desiderata and there 
is nothing new in their present re-statement. A new note was, however, struck 
by the new secretary of the Union of Soviet Writers, A. Surkov, who informed 
the congress that young people want ‘truthful books, truthful plays, truthful 
film scenarios, which will contain both the light and the shadows of our life in 
those natural proportions in which they exist in the real life of our society’ 
(Pravda March 23). 


The creation of a Ukrainian Iron and Steel Ministry with headquarters at 
Dnepropetrovsk, the announced intention to set up a Ukrainian Coal Ministry 
at Artemovsk in the Donbas, and the decision to give local authorities greater 
powers in agricultural planning, are prominent examples of a current tendency 
to administrative devolution. Amongst lesser instances of the same tendency is 
an article in The Teachers’ Newspaper of January 27, 1954, by the head of 
Moscow province educational department who urges greater powers for 
provincial and district departments of education in making appointments and 
examination arrangements, and more powers for provincial education depart- 
ments vis-a-vis the executives of provincial soviets in financial affairs. At 
present, he says, heads of district education departments are appointed by the 
Ministry [there are about 3000 districts in the RSFSR groupedin 53 provinces] 
and these appointments should be made at Province level. The Ministry even 
has to be asked for permission to redirect a new teacher once the plan for 
allocation of new teachers has been confirmed. The executive committee of 
the province soviet has to grant permission for quite small measures involving 
finance, as for example a change from one kind of fuel to another at a teacher’s 
training college. For a secondary school pupil to be excused examinations on 
health grounds, the Ministry’s permission is necessary. The article also 
demands that teachers be relieved of work which is by law the function of 
local authorities, such as listing children of school age in the locality. 











